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eutStt area Ss^cit^. 

In H certain country the name of which is forgotten 
very tong time ago, reigned a good king- and quefen who 
had three dau^lers. The elder two were pretty, but 

« amiable, so that they had an iU-uatured look, and 
iheir fiiends on that accooot did oot much admire thpir 
beauty. The youngest sister was the prettiest of the 
three, and she was geulle, modest, and good oatured, and 
every body 1ov«d and commended her. 

ll will hardly be believed that the elder sisters haled 
(he pretty Psyche, because goodness and beauty a 
lovely, and none but the eavioua and malignant hate the 
good and beautiful ; but the sisters of Psyche did hate, 
and ofWn tried to hurt their amiable sister. Psyche's 
eider sisiere were married to two princes whose domin- 
ions lay near their fiither's kingdom. 

The parents' of Psyche were not very wise persons, 
they loved their little daughter with a fooli^ foodness. 
They thought her the most beautiful creature in 
world. Theywould say she is fairer than Venus herself. 
Though Venus 'was a goddess, she was jusl like a silly 
woman. She was the most beautiful of all goddesses, 
I md if any mortal was pronounced to be as fair as 

i ^ 
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V«iiat wa« MynriinM, that dw wu ofienM at ibow who 
preiended to equal her. 

Piyebe's parents were wrong lo compare their daughter 
with Venui, but Psyche was petfectly iaDocrat, and did 
not deserve to be punishsd for the folly of her biher and 
mother; however, Venus resolved to bring some misrur* 
lune apoD the yoang princem, and she said, " I will give 
her the ugliest husband in the world, and she (ball dUlike 
him, and he shall make her miserable." 

Venoi bad a son called Cupid. He was the god who 
made youog people love whom he pleased. He could 
make a pretty young girl love the most ill-looking, 
disagreeable man that can be imagined. Venus one 
lay called lo her the god of love, and said, " I have a 
^omMissiou for you, my son. You must descend to 
earth, to ihe palace oT a ccclain king," whose name «he 
mentioned, " and there you will see a young girl who is 
;he king's daughter. I detest that girl, and 1 am resolved 
(0 make her miserable. Now listen lo what I ■halJ tell 
you, for I must enipkiy you to afflict Psyche." 

" But why, dear moihcr, said Cupid, interrupting bia 
nother," would you afflict poor Psyche. Has she deapiaed 
^oti ? Does ahe not bring Bowers and dovea to your altu, 
lud sing hymns in your praise ? 

" No," answered the goddrna, " Her porenU hare never 
au^t her to celebrate me, and ibey hav^leclared she ia 
airer than L To punish their presumption, you must 
Id as I command you ; yoti must first see Faycbe, uid 
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tben find aomt very nglf old man, and make her 
quainted wiih him. Tou must make her love bim, nrnJ 
thai will Tex her father and mother, and ihey nill scold 
and insult her for her perTerKceu, and she nill be very 
uohappy. At length you muet make ber so foolish thai 
aha will marry this disgusting man, and afterwards bi 
must appear to ber as disagreeable ae he truly is, anil 
then she must loathe and hale him, and be very wretched. 

Il aeenis by this that Venus was a matignaot spikful 
^dess, who could please herself by making hi 
creatures foolish and miserable. Happily this is all a 
fable, there never waa a god that delighud in affliciinj 
the young and innoceat. 

The lahle says, that Cupid readily obeyed his moiher'i 
injuDciioD to visit Psyche. He found the youug maiden 
iu llie palace garden, wrealhiag a chaplel of flowers to 
adorn the bead of a pretty fawn that was cropping the 
grass ai her feat, and at the tame time she was singing 

song. She looked T«ry happy, as she drew the fioivere 
le by one from her lap with ber delicate fingers, and 
iwisted their slender stalks logetber, while her fawn 
looked at her with his Urge eyes, and sometimes fondly 
tested Ua head upon her Moulder, or cropped the rose 
she would bold to his mouth. 

Capid, when be saw in Psyche's sweet mild eyes that 
she would norharm any living thing, and ihat she loved 
whatever she looked upon, thought it would be »ery cruel 
to make her unhappy. 



He lay down upoa a bank of violets, near where Pysde 
sai,Bnd3aid tohimselfashegazedatber, "Ah, mother!" 
at the same time dropping his bow and anows, nith 
which he was piei.ared (o wauad Psyche, "I ca 
ooihing to disturb this innoceDl creiiture. IT it be ihy 
will to grieve her, rJioose another tg do it; and tben, 
after watching her a conaiderable time, be soaiched up 
the bow and aitowe, and flew away unseea. " 

Bui DOW he thought more of earth than of heaven, and 
checking bis flight, be again descended to the gai 
and lingered a while lo look upon Psyche, who appeared 
to him the loveliest being be bad ever beheld ; and at 
last, wlien he once more winged bb way to Olympus, he 
thought it were belter to dwell below with so £ 
mortal, than to abide above with fierce, tyrannical, cruel 
gods.- 

As he flew upward, Cupid thought it might be well 
not to tell bis mother of his inientioD to disobey her. 
She might, perhaps, employ some other minister of her 
will, who could Dot feel the same kindness for Fsycbi 
that be did; so, in order to learn how he should act 
he repaired to a god who dwell in Egypt, this wai 
Harpocrates, the god of silence. 

When Cupid entered the sanctuary f& Harpocnites, be 
found that god seated upon a throne, overshadowed by a 
peacb tree. Near him were the venerable images of 
Isis, and Osiris, the most ancient deities of Egypt, and 
ibe parents of Harpocrates. In liia left hand Harpocrates 
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held a seal, and (be forefinger of his nght band was 
pre!)«ed upoo his lips^ before him stood an allar crowned 
wiih fruits and flowers, the only ofierings whiuh he eve^ 

"Powerful divinity," said Cupid, addressing bimsetf 
to the god, " ihou art discretion itself— the guide of the 
doubtful, and the author of wise counsels — condescend to 
instruct and direct me." Cupid then proceeded to relate 
to the god the eommands of Venus concerning Fsfcbe, 
and his desire to possess her himself. 

Harpocrates did not speak in reply, but he descended 
from his throne, and covered Cupid entirely with a veil. 

All this is an iJUgory. When Cupid consulted the 
god of silence, be was silent himself, and inquired by 
medilaliim, or thought without speaking, what was the 
wisest conduct be could pursue; and when be was 
covered with a veil, he only detennined to bide bis own 
plaaa. — Not to lell his mother his intentions concerning 
Psyche, lest she should he offended, nor to tell Psyche 
that he was a god, lest she should imprudently inform 
some person who he was, that would betray bim to his 
mother. 

Some persons call such planning and concealment 
prudtnl fareaal, hut it is cunning, and is often deiecicd 
and puniibed, as happened in (bis case. 

in (be meantime, the father and mother of Psyche 
became very curious to know the future fortune of their 
dangbter, and they repair«d to the oracle of Apdio to 



learn what might happen to her. The oiacle infonoed 
ibem that she must be carried to a promoDiory near the 
: sea, and there Id't till hei destioed husband should find 
bemiidinarry her. 

The parents of Psyche dared not disobey the oracle, 
but ihey were thrown into great affliction at the thoughts 
ol parting with her. When the young girl was informed 
ihat she must quit the dnelliog of her fiither, aud be 
forced lo roarry, she knew not whom, she was uoi so 
distressed as some limid girls would have been: she said, 
" The goda comntand me to Ijeave my parents, but the 
gods are good, they cannot intend to hurt nie. Why 
isbould Ihey harm me? 1 have always honoured ihem. 
I have prayed to them, and obeyed their commands, 
I have pitied and helped the poor; and when 1 leave 
my dear father and mother, all my friends will be sorry 
for my departure ; bul I will go, and inisi the gods that 
they will take care of me." 

Psyche had a good conscience, she knew she had been 
good, and she hoped no misfortune would happen lo her. 
Being conducted to the rock, and leA there nlone, she 
said to herself " Now I will prepare myself lo see the 
most frightful monster in the world ; bul that which is 
ugly may be good. I will endeavour to make him love 
me. My kindness and gentlenesii will render him aBec* 
lionaie." 

Cupid, desirous to remove Psyche fiom the desolate 
spot to which she wu conveyed, repaired to'Zepbynu, 
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the god of the wctt nincl, and aaked bii aaaisiUMc to 
remove ber. Zephyrua resdilf complied with Cupid's 
tequesi. He immediately flew away to tlie cave of 
SomnuB, the god'of sleep. Near the coucb of Somaus 
stood his three sons, Morpheus, Fhobetor, and Pbamasmo. 
Zephynn with a sofl loudi, drew back the black curtaios 
<tf the ebony bed, and beheld Somnos in prafound itumber. 
Zephyra*, fanning him gently with bis wnga, soon 
awaked him. 

" Cupid," said Zephyms to Somnus, " has cfaaiged me 
(o come hither, and request yon would have dte goodoess 
to go aloag with me to a high promontory, which over- 
looks the sea ; there we diall find the beautiful priocess 
Psyche. Site is alone in that bleak aad solitary spot. 
It is the will of Cujnd slie should be removed to a delight- 
ful palace in the midst of a garden io one of the islands, 
not fkt from the place where she now is." 

Somnus instantly aroae, and eipandi^ his large sha- 
dowy pinions, which seenked to extend over half the 
earth, replied, " Lead the way, winged messenger of 
Cupid— I will attend thee," The two gods, after g 
speedy Sight, alighted on the promontory where Psyche 
was, and approached ihe maiden unseen. She 
reclining beneath a huge rock, and gazing pensively 
upon the dashing naves of the sea. 

Somnna carried in his haitd a leaden sceptre which 

I was vnvatbed with poppies, and when he shook it over 
the head of Psyebe, she fell int« a de^ deep. Am mod 
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as she wia become insensible !□ every itiiag around her, 
Zephyrus lad bis attendaol spiril, took her up, and bore 
her over ibe dark blue waters, aod laid her geoOy down 
under some flowering niynle irees in the garden whither 
Copid had directed them. 

When Psyche opened h«r eyes, she perceived that 
instead of an expanse of water lying before her, she 
surrounded by a gardeo of flowers, and at the eilremily 
of the gxrden stood a stalely palace. She instanily 
and proceeding to ibe palace, entered it. She walked 
from Tooro lo room, but could see do living being. 

A slight refreshment of fruits was set upuo a table in 
one of the apartments, and a concert of music produced 
by invisible perfoniicrs was beai^. Suddenly the niu^-ic 
ceased, and a voice from some UDseeo person thus ad- 
dressed her : 

Fear not, beautiful Psyche, I am come according to 
the decree of the oracle to make thee my wife ; but you 
never see me. We must always meet under cover 
of the night, and then yoo must never attempt to look 
e. If you should forget what 1 now lell you, if you 
should be very curious to see me, and Bhould inconside- 
rately look at me, a dreadful misfortune will happen to 
you. Remember what I tell you, obey my words, and 
you will be happy." 

Psyche listened— she felt very sorry not to see the face 
of him who aduressed her. His voice wss uncommonly 
Bweet. If, ibougbt she, his face should resemble this 



delightful voice, how great a pleaaore would it be, to sec 
as weU as to hear him. An Epithalamiam* was sung, 
BDd (be musiciaDS were iavidble. The iDvUible bride- 
groom was DO other than Cupid, and a voice proclaimed 
that Psyche was the wife of him who claimed hei fbi his 
bride. And &om this time Fsycbe was content to le- 
ceive the uose^ bridegroom as her bmband. 

Svery ereniog he returned to the palace, and emy 
morning he departed. His conversation was so enter- 
taiaing, and Fxyche became so accnstomed to bis society, 
that she fowtd it painful to live without it. All daf long 
she only thought of tbe hour when he would return. 

One eTeeing, as Fsydie was conversing with Cupid, 
she said M him, " I have a favour to ask of yoo. My 
time is nunity spent in a sad and loaely way ; if I could 
suinetiiiies be indulged with the society of my sisters, I 
should be-gniieful lo yoa (or it" Hiis request was very 
reasonable. Cupid could not tefiise Psyche die pleasure 
of seeiDg her aisters, without a^teanng vary unkmd; 
but he was scnry thai she had made the request, because 
he knew that the princesses haled their sister, and he 
feared they would trouble h^ in some way or other. 

He hesitated a moment when Psyche ceased lo speak, 
but after a short pauae, he npliei : " If yon desire it, my 
dear Psyche, receive your sisters ; bat beware <A takii^ 
any advice they may give you. I have no confidence in 
their good will towuds yoa. I am afiaid they will itijaie 
you if they can." 
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SooD after, ib« Eiistera were iorited lo the paFace, lod 
were Moducied all over it, and over the heaudful grounds 
thai belonged lo it. Tbjs abode was roore elegant than 
any place they had ever seen, and ihey were so laean as 
to envy iheir sister tfae possessJOD ot it, and meditated 
upon aume way to disturb her enjoymeni in it. 

They told her it was the straogast (hing in (be woild, 
thai ber husband should absent himself from b« every 
day. ]l was enough, they said, to make any woman 
miserable. " Tbera cao be no doubl," said one, " that 
he is ibe most frighlful monster liviog ; and as the oracle 
said he was unreasonable and capiicious, very likely he 
may, some nig^i, take it into bis head to kill you. You 
are extremely foolish to mind his injunciioa never to 
attempt 10 see him. Follow my advice; il is very easy 
to get a sight of bim. When yon know (bat he is fast 
asleep, take a lamp and exaraioe his features. If be 
should be found to be a very shocking object, you had 
best kill bim. I will give you a dagger. When you 
approach the conch where he shall be asleep, take this 
instrument in your band; if you should Cud him the 
deformed object you suppoiie him to be, you will know 
what to do." 

Psyche bad ibe weakness to listen to (his foolish and 
wicked counsel. The very neit night after her sisters 
had left ber, when Psyche presumed that her husband 
was asleep, she arose, and went into the next room for 
a lamp, which she had purposely placed there. With 
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ihe lamp in her hand, tibe next approached the bed vhen 
Cijpid was lying. 

What waa ihe Burprise and delight of Psyche, when. 
instead of a diatorled and repulsive figure, she beheld ont 
of the loveliesl forms and faces imaginable^ the beauti- 
ful rosy cheek was partly concealed by clusiera of golden 
ctirls, and the ruby lips looked lite a balfopened flower. 
She was struck with admiration as she saw revealed to 
her this lovely object. She could hardly believe her own 
eyes; hui in her delightful surprise, the hand which held 
the himp trembled—a single drop of scalding oil fell 
upon the sboulder of Cupid — the dagger dropped from 
the grasp of Psycbe, and fell to the floor — Cupid, waked 
by the smart and the noise, started up ; and, what should 
he behold but the blushing and afl'righted Psyche, with a 
lamp in her hand, and a dagger at her feel. 

At this sight, Cupid darted at Psyche a look of ibe 
keenest displeasure and reproach, and spreading his lighl 
wings, flew toward the open window of the room. The 
wretched culprit caught one of his feel, hoping to detain 
him, hut she was drawn aOer him into the open air, and 
instantly dropped to the ground. 

As Cupid flew off. Psyche heard these angry words 
from his lips; "I quit you, ungrateful Psycbe. My 
mother commanded me to find a monster, and force you 
to marry him j but instead of obeying her, I gave you 
myself ! To reward my tenderness, you formed a design 
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U) kill me, even before you fcneiv roe. I go lo ponuh 
your wicked siGiers — you I abandon." 

Hearing this, Psyche, overwhelroed with sbaroe and 
Ktttone, buret into lean, and wept bitierly . Tfae cold 
eanh on which she lay, and the chill air, caused her to 
shudder all orer ; and, slatting up, she ran she knew 
whiiber, nor did Ae slop till she found herself upon the 
bank of a nisliing slreaiii. There she stood, tired and 
despairing, and fixed her eyes upon the river—" Here I 
may find peace," she cried: " Receive my body, gentle 
god of these waters, and bear me whither 1 shall cease to 
live, or cease to suffer." 

The spirit (rf (he stream heard her, and as she plunged 
into the waves be ujAeld her. She became senseless 
when the waters closed round her, bat the river god bore 
her in bis aims to a flowery bank on his border, and now 
the first rays of moraing ligbt showed hioi her beauty, 
and the Naiades came forth irtun their grottoes to look 

As somt as Venus saw her son, after his return from 
earth, she perceived that an accident had happened to him, 
and she inquired why his fair shoulder was covered with 
the folds of that slight mantle which sometimes wia{iped 
his waist. He fled away Irom her iikqutries, but she 
sought him, and uiged him to t^ her the tnilb. 

At first Cupid would not open his lips, but when his 
mother importuned him, he told bbr ihe whole story, and 
she was mote than ever [aovoked with Psyche, and was 
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delermiDed to pupish her severely. She sent for Mer- 
0117, who does the messages of all ihe gods, and telling 
him that Psyche had been insolently compared with her, 
and moreover attempted to kill her son, demanded of 
him to go ia pursuit of her, and when she should he 
found, return to the skies, and inform her nhere the 
audacious mortal could be found. 

Poor Psyche, when she had quite come to herself, and 
felt the warm sun, and had drunk a draught of milk, 
which a young girl that came down to the river side am 
saw her distress, brought her, (bought, perhaps, if shi 
should repair to ihe shrine of some deity and offer her 
prayers, she might be iostructed how she ought to act. 

Therefore, she wandered into the country till she came 
to a rustic temple, that stood on a bill. This temple 
overlooked all the country, and a beautiful couotry it was, 
covered with flocks, and pastures, and fields of wheat, 
and ohve trees, and grape vines; and these were inter- 
spersed with cottages, and labourers reaping in harvest 
fields, and boys and girls performing some useful work 
in the open air, under shady trees ; and all these people 
loved and hoDOUred the gods of the vineyards and of 
harvest. 

The temple which Psyche saw on a bill was dedicated 
to Ceres, a benevolent goddess, who had first taught these 
people to divide their fields, to sow seeds, and to reap the 
wheat. She had invented and given to them the plough 
ud the sickle, and had improved their manners by teach- 
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ing them to respect one another's property; and she had 
made ihem comfortable by giViag ihera bread, and kkie, 
and sheep; and they were very grateful to her, and wor- 
abippad her, oSering ber rams and wheat sheaves in 
their sacrifices to her. 

Psyche had heard of all the goodness of this compas- 
sionaie goddess; and she said, "Perhaps, as ^e has 
pitied the poor and ignonint, she will be gracious to nie, 
a foolish and unhappy girl, who listened to wicked 
adrice, and forgot her duty to one who loved her; but 
beiog sorry for her folly, may entreat mercy from the 

lod gods." 

Then she bent her steps to the temple. She entered 
the precincts, a small space enclosed around the lemple 
by a sliglit paling, and luder the portico which formed 
the front, she saw the goddess. She was a tall venera- 
ble figure, her head was crowned with wheat sheaves, 
and a long robe in graceful^iolds covered her form. She 
looking at the scene before her, and so benign was 
rouDteoance that she seemed to rejoice in the happi- 
ness which she witnessed, but the eoft tread at Psyche's 
way-worn feet drew her attention, and she smiled gra- 
ciously as the young girl knelt down before her. 

In that attitude the afflicted Psyche related he»Jiistory, 
and concluded thus : " Gracious goddess ! I perceive in 
the precincts of this thy sanctuary, heaps of wheat, 
wbich the liberal and devout have brought hither, as 
to thee. Have compassion upon me; the im' 
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placable Yeaus pursues me in her anger; hide i 
eoReat Oiee, beside one of these heaps." 

" I grieve," aoswered Ceres, " that I must deny thy 
petition. Willingly would I afford thee protection, 
bappy fugitive, but thou knonesl that 1 can do nothing 
in opposition to any sister goddess. Il becomes divinities 
lo set before mortals an example of harraony among 
tbemselTee; I must therefore leave thee to be dealt 
M thy persecutor villa. I pity, but I canikoi relieve 



Repulsed by Ceres, ^che neit resorted to the qneen 
of Heaven, to Judo, the imperial wife of Jove. Depart- 
ing from the temple of Ceres, ahe sought the pTesencc 
of Juno. Presenting herself before the goddess, she 
begged to be granted an asylum from tbe_persecutions 
of Venus. Juno heard her and rephed . 

" I am sorry, unhappy Psyche, to reject thy prayer. 
I know that Venus is wrong, thus to afflict thee ; but ahe 
is my daughter-in-law. I cannot make a quarrel vriih 
her on your account. Il would greatly offend her should 
I screen from her displeasure a mortal against whom sba 
is 90 incensed." 

When Psyche heard this refusal, she felt as if she 
should die of despair; but after a moment she indulged 
a hope, that Venua herself might relent, and she resolved 



lo ihrow herself al the feet of the goddess. She piu- 
ceeded to a ahrine of the goddess, and there iovoked her. 
Veuua iDSiaatly appeared, and Psyche protested to her, 
that she had never designed to offend her. She had, ii 
was true, for a moment, barbouted the thought of mur- 
dering her unknown husband; she confessed she had 
been guiltf of thai unwortby design— she could not 
excuse herself— she was sincerely sorry, but she begged 
to be forgiven. She begged to bi> restored to that beloved 
being of whom she was now deprived. She was an out 
cast and a wanderer: none pitied nor would relieve her 
She mighl be very happy if she could reconcile a goddes 
who, she knew, was the most beautiful among the im 
mortals. She hoped she might receive pardon and 
tavour from her. 

Venus was inflexible; all the contrition of Psjrche 
could not move her purpose to afflict heri and she was 
preparing to denounce some severer punjshr^ent, when 
a messenger of the gods, it might have been Mercury, o 
Iris, whispered her that Cupid had fallen into a swoon 
and she instantly withdrew to discover what was th 
caose of her son's illness. 

Psyche saw her depart with some little satisfaction. 
The beautiful eyes of Venus were just filed upon her 
with a most vengeful expression. It seemed to the 
trembling Psyche as if they aimed arrows at her, and 
would pierce her ro the heart with the scorn and spile 
of her haired, and she was relieved by her absence. 
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Psyche was jaet reTolrbg id ber mind that no hope 
remiined to her; that if goda persecuted, mortals eould 
not Bare ber; when Venus again appeared. She etrock 
Psyche several bkrms, and luined her into a baro. 
There stood an immense heap of different vegetable 
substances; 'wheat, barley, peas, and beans, were all 
miied together. 

At sight of this heap, " I UHnmaod thee," sail] the im- 
perious Venus to Psyche, " to separate the difierent arti- 
cles which compose it Arrange them in difiereot piles. 
In two days, if thou &ilest to accompli^ this task, thou 
stialt die !" Having said this, Venus left Psyche to ber 
impracticable labour. 

As Feycbe, when Venus had left her alone, stood look- 
ing at the enormous task set before her, she observed 
the bam floor covered with innnmerable ants. The anls 
instantly began the work allotted to Psyche, and in half 
the time allowed to her, completed iL Venus, at the 
time appointed, came lo the granary, and perceived thai 
the work which she bad allotted to Psyche was accom- 
plished, she immediately gave her another trial. 



" I see, presumptuous Psyche," said the queen of love 
aod beauty, as she was sometimes called, " that some 
power, to me unknown, has thought fit to interfere with 
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my commands. You havu been agsisied in the task I 
gave you, but I shall assign you another, in which yon 
may find it more difficult lo procure help." Venus then 
leading the way irom the bam to the open air, command- 
ed Psyche to follow. 

When they were adranced a few steps, Venus pointed 
lo a high mountain, which lay before ihem, at a cua- 
siderable distance, am) near the summit of which fed a 
few sheep. " Go, Psyche," said she, " to the top of 
yonder inouniaiD, and bring me a lock of wool from 
the back of one of those sheep." 

Psyche instantly set off, not daring to hope she should 
ever reach the top of the mountain, which was almost 
inaccessibTe to human feet. A river flowed at the fool 
of the mountain, and while Psyche lingered an instant 
on the bank, gathering strength to ascend, " Go on, foir 
Psyche, without fear," whispered the reeds wbicli grew 
there. Some power unseen directed her to a safe path, 
and in a short time she obtained the lock of wool, and 
presented it to Venus. 

This did not satisfy her persecutor; she next com* 
manded her to bring some water from a fountain which 
was guarded by a dragon. Psyche took a vase in her 
band, and with fear and trembling proceeded to the 
fouotain ; but scarcely had she come in sight of it, when 
an eagle darted down from over her head, snatched the 
TB«e with his beak &om her hand, fiew to the fountain, 
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and haring filled it wiih waier, leturned it tu Psyche, 
who haateaed with ii to the queen of love. 



One further trial ^bb bU that the releotleM Venas 
could think of inflicting upon her. "Behold me, child 
of earth," said the goddess to Psyche, " seest thou d 
ibe 'celestial, rosy red' of my cheeks is &ded. It 
thou who hast done this, by preteudiiig to rival the u 
malched bloom of my face. By eniiciog my son to the 
chains 1^ mortal wedlock, thou hast disturbed myrepo 
ice is the preserver of beauty. When the heart is 
I ease, health and pleasure make the coanteoauce lovely j 
I but sorrow withers the flower of beauty. My veil 
at thy presumptuous conduct has robbed me of my 
colour. 
, " Go to the dark dominions of Pluto, and say tc 
queea of that gloomy region, — Proserpine, the celestial 
VeQus demands of thee a cosmetic that shall revivi 
bloom of her cheek; that tiot which is more beautiful 
than all the fruits and 6owers in nature can match, and 
which grief has banished from her cheek." 

Psyche knew that Proserpine's kingdom was the 
realm of the dead, and she believed she must die belm 
she could be admitted to the land of ghosts; «> 
climbed lo the top of a high tower, that she m^ht throw 
herself down, and thence he conveyed lo the land of 
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■pints. But as sbe stood on the verge of the tcner, ihe 
stones spoke, and commanded her lo enter a cavera, not 
for distant, wliere she would descry a road that led di- 
rectly lo the place of her desliDatioD. " There," said the 
Toice, " you will see some cakes and some money. The 
cakes you will give lo a great di^ called Cerberus, who 
will bark at you and bite you, when you get to ihe 
enurance of Pluto's kingdom, and who will be quiet if 
you ofTer him a cake. And there is a river called the 
Styx, which you must cross, where you will see a boal- 
mati ready to convey you over; his name is Cbaron; 
give him the money, for your passage." 

Psyche followed these directions, and det^cended lo 
Avernus, undismayed ; her innocence gave her a feeling 
of security in every danger. The shades of the depancd 
looked on with complacency ; Cerberus licked her pretty 
feet ; Proserpine smiled upon her, and gave her (be cos- 
metic, and Charon, the grim ferry-roan conveyed her 
over the Styx, twice without pay, and sbe might have 
presented the cosmetic to Venus without difficulty, had 
not Psyche committed a slight fault. 

As she was tapidly reluming to earth, thinking of all 
the strange and wonderful things sbe had Been, she inw- 
gioed the box that Proserpne had given her to renew 
the &ded bloom of Venus, must contain some carious 
anbstance which she had never sceti ; she longed to look 
at it, and to refresh herself with the delightful odoor sbe 
ftncied it might exhale, and she incaulionslf opened it. 



But iDSlead of a delicious odour, a noxious vapour arose 
from it, aod enveloped ber like a cloud, and she fell down 
inaeusible. 

Happily for Psyche, Cupid was hovering near the spot 
where this indiscretion was commitled, and Sew la 
assistance. He gathered the cloud inio its coodeosed 
form, restored it to the box, revived Psyche, and giving 
her a kiss of peace, bade her go lo his mother and deliver 
it, telling her at the same time he Would go to Olympus 
and ask the sire of gods and men lo sanction their ui 

Jupiter received Cupid with a gracious smile, and afier 
he bad heard his petition, made some good neiured 
objections to matching the sons of gods with (he daugh- 
ters of men ; but Cupid declared that Psyche was worthy 
of a place among the immortals. She bad been tried by 
matiy sorrows and much persecution, and now that 
had repented of her faults, and been punished for ihem, 
it might be hoped she would be as pure and good as |] 
spirits of light. 

Jupiter was persuaded by this consideration, and n 
only gave consent to the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, 
but declared it should he celebrated in the presence ol 
the gods and goddesses. He next informed all the gods 
that his son had declared that he could not enjoy heaven 
itself if be were there to be deprived of his beloved Psyche; 
and it was his will, (and none of the gods ever opposed 
his sovereign will,) that they should be united. 

Veinis was not much pleased with this decision, but 



■be could not dispute the fiat <£ Jove, aod so ahe wa> 
forced to coosent to the marriage of her «od. All ihe 
gods, the eelestiai, terrestrial, marine, and iDferaal, we 
called to the celebration. Jupiier iouoduced Psyche 
all the gods and goddesses, and piewoled her with a ci 
of nectar with his own band. 

" Receive," Kiid he, bir Psyche, Ibis mark of my &vour. 
When you drink of this, your human nature will be 
exalted to that of the immortals." 

He blooming pair then made a Vow to love 
other eternally, and abenediclion was pronounced upon 
ihem. The festivity ended in a dance, and Venus was 
■Sm gayest of the gay. 
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CONVERSATION. 

Little Add Walion ime day read Ae story of Cupid 
iDd Psyche to her moiher. When she had finished 
reading, they coiiTersed together concerning the story. 

Aim. Mother, is any part of this story true ? 

Mother. Only a very small part of it. It is true-people 
once believed that there were such gods as yon hare been 
reading about. 

Aim. But there nerer were such gods. Who believed 
that there were! 

MoUur. The Greelts and Roniaus believed iL 

Amt. I thought the Greeks and Romans were reiy 

ise people. 

Mother. They were very wise in muiy things, but not 

Lse in their religion. 

Ann. Do the people of Greece and Rome now believe 

this false religion? 

Jlfb(A«r. Vn ; they are become Christians. The people 
of Greece and Italy have been taught something of tmr 
rdigion — the religion ne leam from the SUde. 

Jim. How long have the p^opl^ of Greece aikd Italy 
been Christians. 

JHortar. Some of them learned lobe Cbrirtiana while 
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Christ and his apostles were in the world, and all of them 
lefl off worshipping heathen gods aod goddesses ahout 
three hundred years af\er the birth of Christ. 

Ann. That is, they left off paganism; you told me that 

as the Daroe of the old religion, fifteen hundred years 

^. How came they ever to worship Jupiter and ibe 
other false gods and goddesses? 

Mother. They did not know better. They had not 
been told, like the Hebrews, thai there was one true God. 

Ann. Were these gode whom they worshipped nothing 
but images of wood and atone ? 

Mother. Most likely those gods and goddesses had been 
men and women, who were very usefol and sometimes 
very good, when they were alive; and when ihey were 
dead, Ihey were celebrated and praised till people believed 
that they were gode, and were in heaven, or in different 
parts of our world, doing good, unseen by men. 

Ana. Who think you was Jupiter? 

Mother. Very likely some great king, who did much 
ffood and some harm, and after he was dead he was called 
the king of Gods and men. 

Ann. WhowasCereaJ 

Moth-ir. Some wise womaD that taught sen how to 
cultivate the gmund. 

Ana. And who was the malignant Venus, tbai perte- 
ented Psyche. 

Mother. She was perhaps some king's daughter ; the 
OMWt beautiful woman at that time known. 
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Ann. DidlbepagansbeliereinHeBTeD and Hell, where 
the good and the bad go after death. 

Mother. Yea; they called their heaven ElyBJum, and 
their liell was Tariaius. They placed boih Etyuum and 
Tanams below the Burface of (he earth. 

Ana. Payche went to Pluto's kingdom; where was 
thai if 

Mother. Pluto was the king of the uorUo/'jAaM), that 
is, the souls of dead men. 

Aim. How came Proserpine there ? 

Mother. She was Pluto's queen. 

Aim. Who was that grim ferryman who took Psyche 
over the Styx wiihtHit pay ? 

Mtaher. He was Charon. The ancients fabled that a 
river, called ihe Styi, separated the borders of this world 
froin that of the dead, and that Uercnry ctmreyed the 
Mulaof thedead to the borders of Styx, and CI)aK)nio<A 
tbetn across in his boat 

Aim, What dug was Cerberus, to whom Psyche gav6 

Mather. He was a great dog with three heads, WfaA 
barked at those who went into the mftmal regiont, 
abode of the dead. 

Attn. Does this fable of Psyche teach any thing ? 

Mother. Yes; it shows you that impertinent curiosity, 
such as Psyche's looking into the box, is liable to {lunisli 
t ; and aciiug secretly and dec«itAil]y, as Cupid did, 
will b« followed by n 
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Aim. la the story (tf Psyche very old ? 

Mother. Yes; one Apuleius, who lived in Sicily, amt 
wrote in Greek, about serenleen hundred years ago, said 
be found it in an old book ; eo it must be very old. 

Ann. It is a very pretty story. 

Mother. I Ihiok so. Many beside you think so. The 
Italian paiuters like it very much. I gave it you because 
I thought you might see prints of it, which you would 
better understand if you knew the story. Sir James 
Edward Smith, an English traveller, saw this whule 
story painted in a palace in Italy j he says, in a joi 
of his travels, " The Farnesina, a little palace on 
Tiber, belonging to (he king of Naples, is adorned with 
beautiful fresco paintings by Raphael. The walls of the 
palace are embellidied with a representation of the story 
of Cupid and Psyche in twenty-four compartmenls. 
Never was a story better exbibiled." 

Aim. Have you any more stories like this of Psyche 
for me to read ? 

Mother. Yes, I have many; and the next I wilt give 
you shall be one about Pioserpine^ who gave Psyche the 
box. 
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yroserpfnr. 



Ceres delighted io the island of Sicilj. It is s beau- 
tiful couniiy. Once the people of Siciljr had Bothinf 
but chestnuts and acorns to eat ; but Ceres taught them 
agriculture, and gave them fruil trees. She dwelt her- 
lear ihe delightful plain of Enna, which was corered 
with fragrant flowers. 

Ceres had a beautiful daughter, vhom she loved ex- 
cessively; this waa Proserpine. Ceres often left her 
daughter with the young maidens her companions, 
while she made long eicuisions to iostnict the ignorant 
' in planting trees, or in making bread, and other useful 
One day it happened that Pluto, the king of the 
infernal regions, waa roaming over the island, and he 
saw the youthful Proserpine. 

Pluto thought that Proserpme, so young and ftir, 
would make aa admirable queen for him, hut he knew 
ihat her fond mother would never consent she should 
o his gloomy kingdom ; for such, all who dwelt in 
ihe cheerful light of the son, fancied Pluto's domain 
HUM be. Pluto, however, resolved to have her without 
lier mother's permission. 

One charming day, Proserpine, and her young compa- 
nions, gathered a quantity of flowers in the plain of 
Enna, and Mt down to select some, and to throw away 
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die Test Each <aal her poition into the lap of Proser- 
pine, who was to distribute them. 

" This rose," said she, " I will give lo Maria, it resem- 
bles her blushiDg cheek. This violet, blue as the eye of 
Miaerva, or your own, my Licioia, and sweet aod 
modest as thou ait, I give to thee," said she to Li( 

" This lily is fair, like Cyane; take it, it will become 
thy while bosom- — but nay, not ibis foi thee j I will give 
this loCytheris; hei hair is raven black;" and placJog 
the pure white lily io the hair of Cytheris, she said, 
is here like a star in the dark Dighi." 

" Leontia," she exclaimed, " what suits tbee, my 
friend? Cowslip and yellow primrose feded in April, but 
here is beart's-ease for thee;" and Leontia took the 
heart's-ease. 

" Here," cried Proserpine, is honey-suckle ; this shall 
be thine Cyane. Wear it for my sake." 

At that moment the sun was overcast, and a noise 
distant thunder startled the young girls. Tbey sprang 
up, dropped all their flowers upon the ground, and es 
acharioi drawn by two fiery black horses coming towards 
them. In it was sealed a majestic figure, of a stern 
not frightful countenance; his bright keen eyes were fixed 
upon Proserpine, and he smiled as he approached her. 

Cyane knew, by the kingly crown which he wore, am 
his magnificent appearance, il could be no other than the 
lord of the world below. She shrieked ont in her alarm, 
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"Tic ha, til ha: bs comei to a* 
Piom tile deptha or Tartanu, 
From the cenire of «he world, 
Where the HnAil dead on hmlsd,— 
HaA bim a> be move* ahmg, 
Drawn bf honea Hack and ncoD(." ' 

" It ia indeed the gloomy Fluio," criud Proserpiae, and 
she stood, not knowing wbeiher to fly or to await the 
awful deity. " Bu( he ia my fatliei's brotfaer," said she, 
" nod shall the daughter of Jove feai him. Ah, 1 do 
fear bim ! Cyane, let us go," she eidaimed, claspiDg the 
bend of Cyane, who clung to her rohe, as if she would 
force her away while the damsels, their compaoioDS, 
had ran away, aad hidden themselves. 

" Stay, oh stay, Proserpina," cried Pluto, in a sweet 
jiersuasive voice, as he came near, and seized the hand 
which Proserpine bad raised to her eyes, to shade them 
from the lustre of Fluto'a, which he fixed fondly upon 
here, "I am come hither, fairest of Sicilian maids, not 
to harm, but to blesi thee — to make thee my queen. 
Thou art lovelier than all the daughters of eailh, than 
the blue-baired sea-nymphs, or those that hatmt the 
rivers and founiaiiu. I have left them all, and chosen 
thee. Come, then, with me, and be my queen." 

" Hear him not," cried Cyane ; " come with me ; let 
us away. If you believe him, you will die. Think of 



fUDT inolher; can yon quit ber; and ns, your friends; 
and ihese pleasant giOTtis, and this blight BUn, tuu] ihe 
■kling waters." 

Hear me, Proserpina;" interrupted tbe god; "one 

third of the world shpl] be yours. Nune but ibe queen 

of heaven, the glorious Juno, shall outshine you. You 

shall sit upon my ibrone, and bright gems shall encircle 

your forehead. You shall sport in the fields of Elysium, 

ad good spirits shall serve you. There, soft music, uM 

odorous flowers, and still waters, and green groves, shall 

'ver delight you. Come, beautiful Proserpina, and 

the kingdom over which you shall reign." 

Will you love me?" asked Proserpina, half pet* 

suaded. 

I will love you as mortal man can never love yon. 
Come, then, my bride," he answered, drawing her toward 

"Depart — leave me!" she cried. "Virgins, my friends, 
do you forsake me ?" 

But Pluto heeded not ; nor was Proserpine unwilling 
lo be canied off. He caught her np m his aims, sealed 

her beside him in the chariot, and striking the earth with 
his trident, they disappeared together. 

" They ue gone, ahi, sTsi : 
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"Wat the last worda of Cyane, for stie wai traniformeii 
into ■ fouDlain, and the young girls of Sicily who dwell 
Dear it repaired thither every ycti, to aiim toogi to bei 
memory. 



CONVERSATTOW. 

Sinn uia fier JUotbrr. 

Arm. I am not quite satisfied with ibis ttaij, motber, 
of Proserpine. I should like to know if Pluto kept hi 
and how her moiher bore the lass of her. 

Mother. You shall have a siory of Ceres, and that will 
tell you bow mucb she grieved for her daughter. 

Ann. Did any person ever believe that Cyane \ 
changed to a fuuntain. 

Mother. They said so, and very likely some ignorant 
people believed it. In the bible we read that Lot's wife | 
was chaoged to a pillar of salt. Perhaps she was quite 
covered over, or encrusted with salt 

Ami. Bat how could Cyane be dianged to a fountam ? 

itother. I think the whole story is only this, in truth. 
Some pretty girls were playing in a meadow, and a rude 
man carried off one of them. One of this girl's compB< 
aioBS was so frightened and afflicted, when she raw her 
young friend forced away, that she ran to a neighbouring 
fountain, and drowned herself; and other yoting women, 
illerward, went yearly to Uic fountain to celebrate her, 
ind to this marvellous story of the trontformalim of 
Cyane came to be believed by ignotant credalou* people. 
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Arm. Wbal ia a uansfoTmatiou ! 

Mother. It ia a change of form ut ^pe, ea that cS a 
w^anain to a tree. This cbsnge is someiimes Called a 
tnelamorphosii. Id the heathen mythology aie many 
itoriea of metatoorphos^. 

Arm, How cait people believe such unlikely things 1 

M<iihfr. Because we muBt know a great deal, and 
think a great deal, be&ie we can know whether what we 
hear is true oi false ; so igtwiant people believe wbal is 
false, and will not believe what is true, always. I once 
j of a man who did not believe that water could be 
dienged to ice. 

Aim. But the man might have seen it bimaeE 

M')lhtT. No; diat man could not have seen it. He 
lived in a very hat coantiy, where it never treezesj and 
o he did not believe ihai it was possUile. The change 
from water to ice is s sort of metamorpbmii you know. 

Aim, Yes; from fluid to solid, from spuUkig to dull. 
How can one know vbal l« believe ? 

Mothar. By really wishing to know what is troe, and 
by asking the wise, and by thinking carsfiiliy about wbal 
one bears. 

This canying off of Proser^e is caUsd ths Baps of 
Proserpitte, which means the rapid, sudden, w bunied 
coDveyance of her. 
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Che J&tartit for l&vosttpint. 



Cmes relumed lo her home, expectiiig to be reeeiTed 
by ber beloved daughter; bul no daughter awaited her. 
Wh«e to look for her, the distracted mother knew not. 
She went to all the places in which she knew that Proser- 
pine took delight. She saw in Enna a fonniain, whose 
waters made a mournful mutmaring, where she had 
r seen water before, and the veil of Proserpine lay 
le it; this was all she could Jcam <^ what had hap- 

Hight came, and no Proserpine returned ; Ceres 
ascended to the burning top of Etna, and, lighting a 
torch at its flames, resohed to search all night for the 
lost one — but her rearch was vain. The next day ^e 

ind, by a fountab ride, a naiad named Arethnsa. 
"Who are you?" said the goddess to Arethnsa, who was 
fitting on a Eione,lHvingherfeet in the running water. 

" Once," replied the naiad, " I was an attendant of 
Djana, and epeat my time in the woods, huotiog or 
sporting aniung the trees ; but going one day to bathe in 
iver Alptieus, the river-god saw, and pursued me. 
Diana opened a passage for me under the sea, when I 
fied from him, and emerged here in Sicily. This fiiun- 
tain bean my name; it flows beneath the bed of the sea. 
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ttoia Elia to is\\a valley.* I mount for my guBrdiao 
goddess and ibe woud-oymphH, my companioDs. I piiy 
you ; for, like you. I am deptired of those I love," 

"Do you know me. Aiethusa!" asked ihe nheat- 
crowoed goddess. 

"Yes; you are she who have gained the hills and 
valleys which once belonged lo Diana. Where the stag 
was chased, and the fox and (he hare hid themselves, the 
cottage is reared, the harvest waves, and the olive yields 
its thiit. The fields you have given to man were once 
my &vourile haunts — and Ceres, the goddess of agricul- 
ture, has done this." 

" Your pleastu'e, then," teplied the goddess, " was 
death and deslnictioii,bul mine is to hesiow comfort end 
happiness. Oh that I had not lost ihe dearest object I 
possessed myself— my dear, dear Proserpine. Have you 

:ver seen or heard of my child V 

Arethusa then told her she had seen the descent of her 
daughter, and the traDsformatioD of Cyane. No sooner 
had Ceres beard this, than she instantly harnessed two 
dragons to her car, Sew to Olympus, and demanded Uer 
daughter of Jupiter. 

You may hare your daughter," answered Jupiterto 
ber supplication, " if she has not tasted foodin the king- 

• The bble U, thai Ihe maiden Arethuea wai *r»n»fi)nnaa w 
. MtoIsi^ toa jnaulas Into Iha esnh in Greece re VP«*™'i *'><' 
. Mbmulns puuce, In SICII7. 



dom of Ptaio; but if she has, she canoot be restored lo 
you. Bat wby do you wish to recover her? She is 
wedded to a husband who loTM her. He is a king of 
the greatest empire in the universe. The couDtle«s dead 
are all the past generations of men. The whole world 
of living men are but one generation. Pluto's subjects 
are the guilty and the good of all ages, and all countries. 
But your daughter is in Elysium, where the viituons and 
the pure alone forever dwell. Why would you bring 
her back to a vrorld, where the violent and the wiclted 
are tningled with the virtuous !" 

Ceres loved herself heller than she loved her daughter. 
So she preferred to recover Proserpine rather than suffer 
her to be happy with Pluto, and with Jupiter's leave de- 
scended to the world of ghosts. Proserpine received her 
mother tenderiy, and conBenied to return lo eanb. 

It happened that as Proserpine was walking in tae 
Elyaian fields, she had plucked a pomegranate and eat it. 
It does not appear that Proserpine was honest enough to 
tell the truth to her motbei or to Pluto ; she hoped she 
had not been seen, bni one Ascataphus saw her eating 
the pomegranate, and he told Pluto of it. Proserpine 
was offended at Ascalaphus, and roetanncnplicsed him 

Ceres was so miserable, now that she must lose her 
daughter, that Pluto consented ehe sbonld dwell with ber 
mother half of the ye:ar, and the ttat <f the lime aba 
■hoold remain with Pluio. 
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While Ceres was making search for PronrpiDe 
through Sicily, she seeroed like a common woman, and 
the peasants of Sicily did not take her for a goddess. It 
s related thai one nigbt she stopped at the door of a 
poor cottage, qaiie overcome with hunger. The woman 
of the cottage came to the door, and admitted her. 

" Good woman," said Ceres, " I am hungry and tired ; 

a you gire me any food ?" 

" Such as it is, you are welcome to pa^ of our snpj 
said the poor woman, whose name was Becubo. 

In Sicily chesmut trees abound; they prodnce vast 
quantities of chestnuts, and there, and over the greater 
part of Italy, the people make use d' the flour d'cbest- 

«ls as an article of food. They make a toK of pudding 

f it, called polenta. Becubo had polenta for the supper 
of herself and her little son, who sat in the chimney 
comer, watching the pot, when Ceres came into 
house and seated herself not far off. 

Becubo offered Ceres a dish of the polenta, and ai 
was very hungry, ahe devoured it voraciously. The little 
boy of Berubo was made to wail till the stranger-guest 
was salisSed. This little boy was hungry alsOj and 
somewhat impatient, and surprised m see Ceres eat » 



eagerly. The peatant boy« <^ Sicily were always very 
find of polenu. 

" Hothei," said Becubo's eon, " I am afraid (here will 

f no polenta for my supper. Look at that greedy 
woman, who has just come hither. She will eat up all 
is id die cauldron, and I shall have none ; and ihen 
what shall 1 do ?" 

C«es was very angry with the boy, though ii does noi 
dppear that he was more greedy and selfish than she 

%, Hod she darted at him a looli of displeasure, 
mother eiclaimedj " Be silent, boy; are you not ashamed. 
This poor woman is weary, and almost famished. Surety 
she wants a good supper more than you." 

Ceres was more offended al the poor child thin he de- 
served; for, to punish him, she threw in his face the 
ow)leDts of her di^, and transformed bim into a lizard. 
At this sight, £ecuba burnt into tears, and reached e 
lier hands to calcb np the lizard ; but the little animal 
was become shy, like the rest of its species, a) 1 he 
glided into a hole from which his mother could n t re- 
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CONVERSATION. 

5tt0thec anil EKnn. 



Jam. Does this story teach any thingt 

Mother. Yes; it informs you of one of the modes of 
satisfying hunger which God has a&rded to the people 
of Italy, You did not know before, thai chestnuts 
funned a large part of the sustenance oCnay people, and 
that they are more easily procured and prepared than 
other farijUKtom food. 

Arm. What is farinaceous food ? 

MoUter. Whatever can be reduced to flour, such as 
wheat, rye, and potatoes ; and such food is veiy whole- 
iome, and Js abundant almost every where. 

Ami. Is that all the story teaches ? 

Mother, No; it shows you ihe hospitality of poor 
peasants all over the world. Such people will give (£ 
their sinaU pittance to ibe destitute and wandering, and 
ought 10 be honoured and imitated for their liberality. 

Aim. I think Ceres was neither just nor grateful, when 
she punished Bocubo's son eo severely for so email a fault, 
Slie should have remembered his mother's kindness to 
herself, and excused the little boy. 
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Itcdur. She might hare reproved him gently, and 
that would bare tangbi him belter manners. The 
llory you read, will be one of a prettier tiansforina 
ditn that of Becubo'a sod. 
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In the early ages of Greece, ihe whole province of At- 
lica was nm governed by the kings of AtheDi; and the 
rude people of ihat country, seeing good hnuses, and 
flocks, and all the comforts of life, in the ciiy and its 
Deighbourhood, wonid go in bands, and carry off what- 
ever they could seize, and they wooM kill those who 
tried to hinder them. 
The people who lived in the country about Athena, 
ere thus forced to remove lo the town for safely, and 
■en there they were not protected from the Attic robbers. 
At the time to which ihe followinj story belongs, Fan* 
dion, Icing of Athens^ found thai je mint call upon •. 
other king to punish the robbers, for he was not able lo 
himself. 

■ sent all the way to Thrace, to Tereas, the king of 
that country, and told him the distress of his people. 
Tereus promised to do what he could to relieve Pandion 
and his subjects; and be came with a sufBcieot army 
Attica, and so effeeiaally punished the baibariiott, 
that the Athenians were no longer afraid of them. 

PandioD was very grateful to Tereus, and invited btm 
lo live with his &mily, while he sboold stay in Greece. 
Pandion had two amiable daughters, and Tereus waa n 
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well pleased with Progrne, the eldest, that he asked ber 
of her father for a wife. Paodion granted his request, 
and Progne herself agreed to mairy Tereus. 

The people of Athens, as well as all the king's family, 
rejoiced io (he happy prospects of Frogoe. In those 
days, the king trf' a litels city was koowD by every body 
in his domaiu, and beloved h^all. He was the judge 
that settled iheii disputes, the general that led ibeir 
Rimiea, and the priest that oCfered sacrifices to their 
gods — in short, they regarded him as their father, and 
tliey loved all whom he loved.* 

Marriages were celebrated in ptiblic among ibe Greeks, 
aod all the friends of the parties joined in the festival 
which was made on the occasion ; and they believed that 
the gods and goddesses came uoseen, and blessed the 
ha[^ pair; and sometimes they ^ke of them as if 
they saw thetn. 

At the wedding of Pn^ne, says the fable, Tuno add 
Hymen refused to attend, and the Graces and Loves, 
when they entered the bride's apartment, fled in terror; 
for they perceived that the Furies, with their lighted 
torches were ihete, and that the screech-owl and raven, 
birds of evil omen, were perched over their heads. All 
this tbtf«tened miEforuiue to the couple about lo be 
united. 

Bnt Dotwithatandiiig these sad porteni$, Tereiu and 



Frogne were married, and tefl Athens. Frogoe wepl 
bitierly when she took leave of ber amiable sisier, Fbil» 
mela. Frogne lived happily enough in Tbrace for a few 
years. She had a liiile boy, whom she named Iiyg, and 
she toved him dearly. When Itys was about a yearold, 
Frogne begged her husband to allow her to go to Athens, 
to see her aged father, and ber siiier. 

Terens re[)lied to this request, " I would indulge you 
in this matter gladly, but you know it is ■ long and dan- 
gerous voyage to Athens. Our little Itys is too yonng 
to be Imposed to the rude gales of the sea ; and if we 
should leave him with his nurse, we should not be happy 
away &om him. Will it not he better for me to go, and 
bring your sister hither ?" 

Fnigne was easily persuaded to submit to her hus- 
band's wishes. She was a duiiiH wife, and did not set 
up her own will agaiasl his. She readily consented to 
at home, while Tereus went to fetch Philomela. 
Tereua went, as he bad proposed, and Pandton received 
him kindly; but the old king wept because Tereua bad 
not brought Fn^e with him.- Tereus told him the 
reason why she staid behind, and the <^- man was then 
SBtia6ed. 

B<k Pandion wept afresh when Tereua said be bad 
emne to ^sk a &vair of him — il was Ic part with Kilo- 
nek for the space of a year — to sufier ber to Mcompany 
bim back to Tbrace on a visit to her sister. PandiOn 
loved Ptulomela dearly; he conld not bear to be aepwa- 
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ted from bei; aad he onl; shook his head, as if to say 
" No," when Tereus urged him lo gratify Frogne with 
her sister's company. 

When Philomela saw her father's reluctauce lo spare 
her, she enireaied him herself. " Permit me," she said, 
" 10 go with Tereus. You koow Progne caonot i 
10 as. Gratil roe the pleasure of seeing her otice i 
You forgei how long it is since she left us. Thiuk how 
unhappy she must he nerer lo see her father and her 
sister. You caonot leave the kingdom; your subjects 
require your care, but I have no subjects that ne?d me. 
My good Zanihea, the fateful maideo whom 1 so ten- 
derly love, shall be a daughter to you while I am gone. 
And, roy dear father, I shall soon return to you, if it be 
the will of the gods." While Philomela was thus urging 
the consent of her fat^, ^e tenderly pressed his hand, 
and looked lovingly in his face. 

" I can refuse you nothing, my own Philomela," an- 
swered the fond old man, smiling upon her through his 
tears. " But, my child, do not forget me. Recollect 
]rourproraise,that you will not dwell long in that norihera 
land. Lei not the love of your sister, nor the winning 
ways of the little Iiys entice you to forget that heiv, by 
the sad Uyssus, your aged and solitary parent weeps 
daily for you — weeps that you do nqt walk by bis side, 
nor sit with him ai his table. Go; but hasle ihee bosM 
again ." 

All Huagi iatnag been prepared Jbr her departure. 
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FandioD attended hia daughter to the harbour of Piims, 
wbere the vessel of Tereus lay. There Fandion em- 
htwxd FbilomelB, and giving her in charge to Tereus, 
leiuroed sorrowAiUy lo Athens, solemnly commeDding 
ber and big aoD-in-law, as he let\ them, to the protectioa 
<tf NeptQne, to the Winds, and all the mariae deities. 

Tb« winds were propitious, and the voyage to Thrace 
wu not long; but in the t»arse of it, the wicked Tereus 
fbmMd a plan to preTeot Hiilomela from seeing ber 
•tsler. Tereus had become tired of Ptogne, and when 
be saw PbikHuela, be prderred her; though be could 
DM bare her for a wife whtk her sister lived. 

Tereus did not exactly know how to gel rid of Frogne, 
but he thought he would shut up Philomela in a Imiely 
house which belonged to him, near the coast, and that 
he would tell Frogne she was dead; and perhaps be 
might persuade Philomela to mifier him to come to ber 
prison, and stay with her when it pdeascd him. 

Poor Philomela, when she left the vessel, did not know 
any thing of this vile plan, but cheerfuUy followed Te- 
reus whilber he led her, presuming he was condacting 
her to her siateT; and she quickened her steps through 
the thick wood into which Tereus had entered, supposing 
tb» ihoald soon embrace Pn^^ and Itya. 

At length they entered a solitary honae, whkh waa 
nnauiMled by a hi^ wall, Pbitomela mw nobody 
dure bw an old woman, and *be felt a itiange alarm at 
bet ntnatkn. Fatigued with bei walk, and mot knowing 
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what wu about to be&l her, she sat domi and burst inio 

us. 

Temn said, preleDding to coiafort ber, ** Do not w«ep, 
loTely Phitomela; uo harm is intended you. I miMt 
quit you DOW, but I will soon return. This vomao will 
g)*e you whatever you want. I love you, Philomela, 
and I will get rid of Frogue, and you shall be toy queen." 

PhUomela, terrified and angry at this guilty proposal, 
demanded of Tereus to set hat at hberty. " Base man," 
she cried, " did not you promise my bther to be kind 10 
me, and to restore me to him ? Did not I trust myself to 
you Without fear ; and now do you betray me ? If you 
do not release me; if you do uot convey me lo my sister, 
these woods shall ring with my cries. Surely the jusi 
gods will not forsake me. Know, folse wielch, they 
will toooer or later execute vengeance upoa you for your 
perfidy." 

Tereus was alarmed at these menaces, and his 
guilty conscience told bim, that if his Ireacbery should 
be known, every one would abbor him. To pre*«ii Piii. 
lomela from ever proclaiming it, he cut her tongue out^ 
and then returned to his ewn house. 

Progne was grieved and disaj^inted, when she ssw 
her husband returned without Philometaj and eagerly 
inquired for her. " She died on the passage, and 
threw her into the sea," answered the lying Tereus. 

Philomela remained a whole year in coDfioeraeot, 
without being able to inform her sister of ber tmhappy 
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coDdhioD; but at last she devised an expedient that 

i%ht communicate her miGfortunea to Frogoe. All the 
Greek women, and all olber women of antiquiiy, prac- 
embroidery, and made pictures thai represented 
beta. As they could not nrile, they conveyed messages 
and recorded histories in these pictures, or hierc^lyphies, 

PhiloDiela made signs to the old woman that she 
wanted a piece of cloth, and materials for embroidery 
piiied the poor young creature, alone and mate as 
she was, and thought if she could have something to 
employ herself ahoui, ^e would feel a Utile reconciled 
to her unhappy state; so she proctued Fhilomfla the 
articles she wanted. 

Philomela soon wrought upon the cloth the Sgure of 
herself, ac' of Tereus cutting out ber tongue. When 
■he hn'' finished her work, she made signs to the old 
woman to carry it to the queen, who would give her 
some mmey for it. The hope of a magnificent reward 
ipduced the old woman to obey Philomela, and she has- 
tened ( ff to the qoeen with the embroidery. 

Frogae received her fovotirably, and she delivered 
faer ihe web. Philomela was accustomed to pot a tnaik 
upon her work, by whidi it might be known. Progne 
knew the embroidery was here, and with inexpressible 
indignation and sorrow, she learned ibe condition of I er 
nster. Her first desire was to release her from confine- 
ment, and she bribed Uie old woman to tell her where 
Philomela was confined, 
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The people of Thrace, as well as those of Creei^e, ce- 
lebrated the orgies of Bacchus; and when Progne ^t 
inlelligence of her sister's impriBOnmenl, these ri 
about to commence, sod the Bacchantes were already 
selecting bids for the sacrifices, wesvirig their thyrses 
with ivy, and formiog gsrlaods for ihcir heads. 

Frogne resolved apon engaging the Bacchantes to aid 
her in the liberation of ber sister. She inieoded t 
clothe herself in deer -skin, the altire of the Bacchaolc; 
and to go with them into the woods. She designed, 
when they should be runniDg about in the Ibrest, i 
direct tbem to the prison-honse of bei sister, end with 
their help to set her free. 

It was not difficult to do this. On a certain day, : 
great number of Thiacian women issued fbnb to the 
woods, and began the rites of Bacchus. Progne v 
among them, and the old woman also, from whom she 
had got the web of Philomela ; the latter guided Progne, 
and she took a course which her companions followed. 

They soon caoM to a thicket of tall trees, through 
which the sun's rays rarely penetrated, and proceeded to 
the dismal house within. Its gates were strongly barred. 
The Bacchantes set up their accustomed shouting, and 
beat Tioleutly upon them. The superstitious people ( 
Thrace thougtit the Bacchantes were holy, and (hat al 
theyderaanded must be granted; accord ini^ly the keeper, 
lo whom the oM woman had ealmsted PMIomeb, i 
stantly a< 
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As BOOD as Piogne and hei companiiiiiB got into the 
house, siDgJDg, dancing, and waving their thyrses, the 
sod Pbilotmela, who was seated oa a low stool, in 
corner of the room which they entered, sprung up, and 
extended hei hands in speechless supplication, to 
first female she saw. 

In a iDomeat Progne recognised her abused sister, 
and ihiowiDg off her disguise, pressed her lo her heart. 
They kissed each other, and shed maoy tears. Fr 
entreated Pbiloraela to cease bam weeping, aud lo go 
with ber to her own bouse. Sbe next turned to 
Bacchanles, wtw stood around wondering wbat tbe sc 
meant, and exfriamed it to them. 

In a few wonis Progoe related the cruelty of Tereus 
toward her sister, and demanded of the Bacchantes, in 
their sacred character, to protect them boib till they 
could reach ber bouse; aikd the Baccbantes, touched 
with pity for the afflicted sisters, arid more especially for 
Philomela, attended titem all the way tbitber. 

lo those barbeimis times, revenge, tbe returning of 
eril for eril, was thought to be right, so Progne resolved 
to inflict the grealeel possible suKring upon Tereus, and 
to do that, she killed (beir child, Itys. When the guilty 
father aaw the dead body, he drew bis swwd, and would 
have murdered Progne and Philomela, but an invisible 
power restrained his hand, and all three were metamor- 
phosed into birds. Teiens into a hottpo, Ftog^ into a 
swallow, and Philomela into a nightingale. 



CONVEKSATIOH. 

9[nn anil her ^otfcec. 

Ana. "nda story would be agreeable enough if it were 
Dot for ibe unhappy end of it, and the bad actions it de> 
sciibes. I like to lead eloriesof tbegood, and not of the 
bad. 

Mather. And I like to have you read stories of good 
people, because good actions preseal agreeable ideas, aud 
what is better still, they afibrd good examples. 

Aim. May I then ask you why you ever give me stories 
<£ bad men and women ? 

Mother. Because I wiab that all you read should give 
you a true account of Atonon nature and human mai 

Arm. What are human nature and human mam 

Mother. The character of men, women, and children, 
is human nature, and their conduct is hvman ma 
These are in the world, and there always have been good 
and bad people. When you read of the unworthy con- 
duct of the bad, you honour the good more. 

Amu I do not know of any men so bad as Terens, or 
any women so wicked u Pn^ne and Philomela. 

Mother. But there were many people as bad when 
they lived. 

■■■ t-loojlc 



Ann. Bat why were tbej so bad then 1 

Miiiher. As I have told you before, because they did 
oot know belter. 

Ann. How do we know any better than to kill one 
another? 

Mather. The Bible has taught tis better. It teaches 
AS, you know, not lo kill or iDJuie our feUow creatures. 

Ann. Yes, the sislh commandmeut is, " Thou sbalt 
not kill." Did the Greeks have that commandment ? 

Motka: No; God gave it to the Hebrews, and ihey 
did not associate wilh llie Greeks at that time. Besides, 
these stories relate lo times before the commandment 
was given at all ? 

Ana. When were the commandments gi¥en F 

Mother: The commandmeots were given to Moses 
rourteen and a half centuries before the birth of Christ, 
stories of these primitive Greeks shock you, and 
(hey are revolting accounts of uacivilized men, but they 
e not worse than the Hebrews in many respects. 
There was good mixed with evil in them both. Do you 
remember the history of Joseph, in &e book of Genesis? 

Ann. Very well. His brothers wanted to kill him, 
because their father loved him; and they did sell him 
for a slave ; and they told lies to their father, pretending 
[hat some wild beasi had killed Joseph. 

Mother. You see that they were envious, murderers, 
and liars. The early history of all men exhibits mch 
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conduct, bui now Ihe respectable part of society abhors 
md avoids sucli 

Ann. Then men do grow better, instead of worae, all 
the world over. 

Mother, Yea; and that growing better is the progress 
of society. 

Aim. What made Tereus tetl his wife that it was a 
long TOf age to Athens from Thrace ? I do oot think ii 
a long voyage. 

Mother. It is not a long Hitarae, not much rome than 
two hundred miles, in what is called an air-line; but 
then the vessels in use were not like ours; and sc 
contrived and ill-managed were they, that a passage 
from Thrace round the peninsula of Attica, took maoy 
days, perhaps weeks. 

Aim. Then, navigation is one c^ the arts id which 
men are improved. 

Mother. Yes; wonderfully. 
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i down la US In Ui« llkeneu of men. And the; caUw 
iB, Jupicei ; and Paul, Meicuiiua, tecauae he wai ita ctaJcf 
apsckei. Tben Itae pilea of Jupller, wbo Wae bsKue Ibeli ci^, 
brooshi oieii and gnrlanda unio ihe galea, andwouW havi 
saeiLfloe wlih the people." Eul Paul and BarnBba* told ihem, 
" We an: mm." Acts, cbspter xl 

Tub people mentitmed in (hese rerses above wer 
the cilf of Lysira, a Greek town in Aaia Mioor. When 
ibey saw ihe miracles done b]r Paul and Silas, ibey called 
them Jupiier and Mercury. Not fat from Lysira 
(lie province of Phrygia. There is an old &ble wbicb 
is very pretty, that belongs to Phrygia, in Asia Minor, 
where it would seem tfae people were apt to believe ia 
the vidts of Jupiter and Mercury. These gods, says the 
(able, once resolved to go about in di^aise, to learn 
smoDg the difierent classes of men, the rich and the 
poor, which were the best. Ju{Hter laid down his tbun- 
der-bolts, and Meicury his cadticeus. They appeared, it 
this joumef ,'like common mortals, or rather lite poor, 
weary, wayfaring men. 

The two gods, when night was approaching, looked 
about ihem foi supper and lodging. They knocked at 
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maDy doors, but were refused at all. One man said, 
" JUy friends are with me i I can admil noolber guesis;'' 
a second answered their appIicatioD by saying, " I do 
not like your appearance ; people must be careful now 
3-days who they take in, there are so many rogues ii 
ihe world ;" and a third declared, " He had seen ihi 
taller stranger before. He was the same who carried 
off his nncle's daughter, as she was watering the flock 
with her two brothers at the fountain; and he t 
stronger than they, and beat them both." 

The two gods were repulsed in similar rude ways from 
many doors, and might have gone back to Olympus, 
the golden beds* which Vulcan had constructed for 
them, if a poor cottage had not attracted their notice. 
It was low, and its roof was covered with reeds and 
straw woven together. 

Beneath this humble roof lived Baticis and Philemon, 
an aged and a hippy pair. They were poor, bat they . 
did i>oi desire to be rich. They bad do servants ts i 
raand, and they needed none ; they loved and helped one 

Spumed from better habitations, Jupiter and Mercury 
knocked at the little door of this poor oouple, and the 
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good man of the house instantly opened iu " Allow as, 
friend," said Jupiter t<) itie man, " lutesl ourselves awhile 
al your hearth." " Von do me honaur, sirs," answered 
Pliileraoa, " to paes by loRier dweiliogs and to sojourn 
in mine. You will find indifferent cheer, but you shall 
be welcome i" and waving his hand for them to pas^ 
iliey stooped iheii heads a httle, at the low door, and en- 
tered the cottage. 

A stout oaken bench, with a bard bank to it, called a 
settle, was drawn towards the fire, and the guests were 
invited to repose themselves upon it. Just as ihey 
taking their seats, Baucis, the mistress of the hous^ 
said, "Nay; stay you a minute;" and she quickly found 
cushions stuffed with straw, which she put upon the 
bench. "These,"shesaid,"will ease your weary limbs." 
They were the best she had, and, though coarse, we 
comfortable as an embroidered divan.* 

The httle room was warm, but the air abroad was 
chilly, and the fire half extinct. Baucis raked away the 
asbes, and spread <yt the uncovered coals, which brigbt- 
eued and glowed as the air fanned them; she nex 
plied to (hem brushwood and chips. A thick volume of 
«moke arose; she gently blowed the kindling coals with 
her breath, and a bright blaze soon dispersed the blue 
column that rose from the fuel, and cheerfully lighted tip 

■ Mtui: *uI uud b7 the Turku, oflen of Hoh mawrUto. 
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the Email apanmeDt, fiom nhid every beam of decliaiiig 
day was excluded. 

Wlieo ihe Sre bttroed dear, Baucis set upon it a kettle 
which shone like burnished gold. Philemon weni 
into his garden, and plucking some coleworts, a sc 
cabbage, brought ihem in fur Eaucis to cook for supper. 
Having selected the best of these, she drew down witi 
long fork, a gammon of bacon which hung upon tbe 
rafter i>ver the chimney, end culling off a piece, threw it 
and the colewotis into a pot. 

Il took a good while la boil this bacon and cabbage, 
bat the guests in the mean lime sat before the Are ai 
diverted themselves by conversing with Philemon, who 
talked of rains and droughts, of liis garden and his grape 
vines, and of pigs and fowls. The old woman wa 
busy to join in ihe cunversaiion. 

Bui, without saying a word, she took down from 
tain pegs two snow-white beechen pails, end pouriog 
into them some water gently warmed, gave her guests 
each a bath ibr hia feet, which were soiled with dust; 
and after they were cleaned, she wiped them dry with 
her own hands. 

She Dext spread soil flexible willow branches on 
floor, and covered thetn over with old garments, a 
couch for the guests. This done, she took out thesupper 
table ; one leg was broken, but she put a smooth si 
under it, and maik the table stand even, and then 



rubbed it all om with mint, which «^rtl«d a pleasani 

Oliies aod salad, curds nnd creero, and new-laid eg^s, 
which Baucis roasied carefully, were served up in coarse, 
clean, earlben dishes. The chief ornament of the table 
waa an old pitcher of red pottery, stained black in sundry 
figures, not ungraceful. On each side of the pitcher 
were placed two wooden bowls, waxed without, and 
scoured white within. The pitcher held ihe wine, and 
the bowls were the drinking vessels. All these articles 
arranged, the bacon and cabbage were brought on smoking 
hot, and Jupiter and Mercury made a supper which even 
their godabips relished, though it was not ambrosia. 

But e^s and bacon, and cabbage, and olives, did not 
sati^ the liberality of Baucis; those removed, she set 
OD a Becond course. Plums and apples, nuts and figa, 
grapes and dates, formed what we in these times call iha 
dessert; and in addition to these was a delicious honey- 
comb, and sweet, light bread. All was given so readily 
and kindly, that the welcome was better than the feast. 

Baucis and Philemon ate with their vintera; and 
greatly surprised (hey were, when they saw the pitcher 
replenished, and the bowls filled with the very best wine, 
and running about the table from hand to baud, of their 
own accord as it were. They looked at each other, and 
then at the strangers. Their faces were gracious and 
beautiful, and their voices mild and sweet toned. " They 
■re not men," Said Philemon lo Baucis, sotyy; "come 



me ■" and she Mowed him to ibe litde yard (tf the 
cottage. 

Tiiere theycoaferred, and there they prayed that good, 
aad QOl evil, might follow tliis strange visit. " It be- 
comes us to oSer a sacrifice to these gods," said Saucis. 

" We have no rictim," said PhilemoD, " save our old 
goose yonder." "The old* goose — nobody knew how 
old she was — had served them as a sentry for forty years. 
Tbey kept no dog, and (be goose's loud cackling gave 
them the alarm whenever a stranger approached. 

" The old goose will serve very well," said Baucis, 
looking wistfully at her. The creature instantly ran 
toward the house door, which stood a little open, and the 
old couple pursued her; but she entered the cottage, and 
took refuge between the feel of Jupiter, who motioned 
her pursuers to spare the goose. 
I They obeyed, and Jupiter, throwing off the sordid gar- 
ments that concealed bis dignity, showed himselfa god. 
" My good friends," he said, addressing himself to Baucis 
and Philemon, " I thank you for your hospitality. We, 
for my companion is no other than the god Mercury, 
sought kindness from the people all about you, and they 

eanly refused us shelter and protection. 

" Such churlish conduct the good gods detest and 
punish, but benevolence like yours deserves another re- 
compense. Ascend to yonder moimtain top, nor once 

" Tba e^tttiuirtllnBry longevlly of BSMe Is n wall known SaO. 



look back in^yont flight till you leach the summit. It ia 
ray will to bring deslruclion upon an impiouB people, but 
you shall not be ioTohed in their punishmeat Trust 
the gods; ihey will deliver you," 

FbilemoD bowed submissively, and taking a staff in 
one hand and Baucis by ihe other, away (hey went, as 
fast as ihey could travel, nor ever stopped (ill they had 
nearly reached the raooolain top; then they turned and 
looked down upon (he valley. It was covered with 
waler ; its inhabitants were drowned, (heir houses n 
inundaied, and their fields and gardens had disappeared. 

A fruitful plain was converted to an extensive I 
only the cottage of Philemon stood upon a small island 
in the centre. The cottage, loo, soon changed i(s form: 
it rose in heigbl ; ila grey front became pure w 
marble ; its little casements turned to polished coIud 
the green (urf before it was altered to a broad pavement, 
and rich sculpture graced its loAy portico; in shoil, i* ' 
became a (emple of ihe gods. 

Jupiter stood beside bis ancient host and hostess, at 
they gazed at this wonderful change of objects. " C 
virtuous pair," exclaimed the god ; "just man, excellent 
woman, and worthy of each other ! Have you a wish 
n your hearts which the gods can grant in this world ? 
In the next, the delights of Elysium await you. Ask 
what you will; whatever your modest wishes desire, 
Providence has in store for you." 

They looked at each othn, and withdrawing a moment 
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from the god, conferred in a wfaisper. Fhiletnon 
returaed, aod addressing himself humbly to Jupiter, 
" It is our request, since thou permitlest us to express 
our desires, thai in ihe few days which remain to us, we 
may be allowed to serve at ihioe altar, to minister toge- 
ther in iby holy rites; and when this service shall be 
finished, that in the same hour we niay cease to breathe. 

" Wo beg oiiB hdur ot death, thai nellliei she 
WIIJi widow's laar« may live to bury ui^ 
Mot weeping I, nlUi wltheied ainia, may t>eu 
My breallileas Baucla lo the sepulchre." ■ 

Japitet granted their request, and for a few years they 
dwelt in the precincts of his temple, and assisted in 
worship. But one day, as they stood at the gate 
coursing with some strangers who had come thither, and 
were relating the translbrmation of their cottage, old 
Philemon perceived his good dame to be covered 
leaves, of tender green ; and old Baucis saw his length- 
ened arms pulling forth branches; roots sprung &om 
their feel and penetrated the ground ; their bodies, sud- 
denly enclosed with hark, assumed the form of a tree's 
trunk, and an encroaching rind clfted op their lips, as 
they uttered the fond words, " Farewell, faithful husband !" 
" Farewell, beloved wife !" 

PhilenuHi became a figoioos oak, and Bauds k ihady 
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liodeo. Their story was loU far and vide, and their 
\irtuea were held io respect Worshippers who resorted 
to the temple, brought garlands there, and hung upon 
the branches of the trees, wfijch stood side by side. The 
votaries prayed thai their wives might be helpers and 
coniTorters like Baucis, and their husbands cODStaai til) 
death, hke Philemon. 



CONVERSATION. 

Jttothrr tmti E9ttin, 



Mother. How do yon like Baucis and Fhilemou ? 

Ann. Verf much. But I should like to know why 
tbef bad DO gtsM windows in their cottage, as I suppose 
the; had not, foi theii room was dark til) the fiie blazed. 

Mother. Glass was known two thousand years ago, 
but glut windows have not been in tashioa in En 
[note than thiee hundred years. 

Ami. 1 have read of very fine houses which were in 
Gieece and Rome. Those fine houses could not have 
been rery comfortable widioat glass windows. 

Af(>iAer. No;notsoconTenientB90urs. Theirwindows, 
Dr casements, were shutteia. When the weather was 
fine, as the climate was agreeable in Greece and in Italy, 
people could ail with open windows ; but when the n 
was disagteeable, they could not enjoy the light of 

m. I think Baucis and Hiilemon wete a veiy happy 
coaple. 

MaHier. Yes; all people, let them be ever so btunble, 
that ate good-natured, honest, and iodusnioas, and who 



love each oiber, are happy. Lmutiea are uol Decegsary 
to happiness. 

Arm, What are luiuriei f 

Mother. Such articles as we cao easily do without. 
Coaches, aod fine horses, rich carpets, and pictures, e 
pensive clolhes, and musical inatniinents, are liamws. 
decenaries are, good food, and warm gurmeots, and what- 
ever makes us merely comfortable, aod keeps us alive. 

Aim. What do you suppose is (he/act contained in 
fable? 

Mother. It might be, that where a. Tirtuoui pair had 
lived, ■ temple was built, and an oak and a linden trei 
planted in honour of iheir memories. 

Ann. Tbb story reminds me of some I have read ir 
the Bible. 

Mother. Of what Scripture stories does it remind you ? 
. Ann. The flight of Baucis and Philemon, and the de- 
, slruction of their valley, reminds me of the flight d" Lot's 
&mily, and the destruction of the wicked city of Sodom. 
And when Baucis washed the feet of her guests, it re- 
minded me of the visit paid by the angels to Abraham, 

Mother. Do you remember the passage ? 

Ann. Yea, the very words, and where I read them. 
These are the words which Abraham addressed to tl 
angels, when be sat at the tent-door, and invited ihem to 
enter, " Let a little water, I pray you, be fetched, and 
wash your feet, and rest yourselves under the tree : and i 
I win fetch a morsel of bread, and comfort ye your 
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beam." lliu may be faani id ihe ISih chapter of 

Mother. Many of the fables jou read, resemble pas- 
sages of S«ripiure. Do you know why it was acrounled 
an act of civility to wash the feet of sttangeis among 
the ancienU ? 

Aim. Becausetheydid not wear stockings, norproperly 
sJiMs, bat sandals, which were only a sole laced on the 
foot ; and trarellers did not ride ; they walked in the dnsl, 
and their limbs were soiled, so tliat ihey were refreshed 
and purified by bathing themeetves when they first en- 
tered a house. 

Mother? ka you hare pointed out a story in die Old 
Testament, I will lell you one from the New. When 
mo of the apostles were at Lystra, in Asia Minor, near 
ihe province of Phryg ia, where the fable says Jupiter 
and Mercury visited Baucis and Philemon, the people 
look them for Jupiter and Mercury. Read life 14th 
chapter of Acts, and you will come to ibe narrative. 

Ann. (Takes the Bible, looks for the passage, reads it 
to herself, and then aloud lo her mother.) 
" When," &c See page 53. 
Mother. Now you see one of the uses of classical fables- 
Ann. I see that they serve lo explain' the Bible somt 
times. I never beard a nightingale sing; have you? 

Mother. The nightingale is not known in America. 
She has been celebrated in all ages. She is a native o 
the southern cqiwiries of Europe, and it may be o 
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Western Asia. She is called in poetry, Philomeln, from 
that fable you have been reading. The &ble might be 
concluded by saying, ihat f hilometa bewailed her mis- 
fortunes ia sweet melancholy music, which she made 
chiefly in ibe Dight. Thai is wbal the nightingale does. 
You shall read part of Mr. Keats's sweet description of 
this poetic warbler. 
(Her mother gives her a book, and Ann reads.) 

" Thou wut not liam for death, Immonal ttlid I 

No huiigrr EeneratloiiB tread ttiee down ; 

The voice 1 hear this pawing Dlght; wab hurd 

In anclenl days, by empeioi and clown , 

Through the aad henit of Ruth, when alcli for borne, 



^eccttrfi aiia ^ttst. 

Mercuky was one day hovering in the an 
city of Athena, then the happy abode of iudiis 
peaceable uibabiiaDis. He saw in the street a proces- 

iD of young females ; they were going to the temple of 
Miaerra lo celebrate a festival of that goddes 

Minerva was honoured by young girls particularly, for 
she was skilful in embroidery, in spinning, and weaving, 
and she was industrious and modest. Id 8pme of ihe 
statues of ber, she was not drawn in her military ct 
ot apparel, but in the dress of a female, having a distad' 
in her hand, to show Ibatshe was the patroness of feniale 

Among the most beautiful young girls whom Mercury 
saw in the procession was Uerse, the daughter of Cecrops, 
the first king of Atheoa. Gods liked mortal ladies for 
wires, as has been shown in the history of Psyche. As 
soon Rs Mercury saw Herse, be determined to have her 
for a wife, and immediately descended 10 the king's house 
that he (pight be there when she should return from the 

Aglauria, the eldest daughter of Cecrops, was at home. 
It wB! a custom in those days for the eldest daughicr of 
a family lo be married the first, and if a j'oung n: 
red lo lake a younger member, he was si 
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seJ, berause the elder was not chosen. Mercury did not 
conform to (hie custom. 

'VVIien he first entered the palace of Cecrops, he met 
the princess Agtauria. He had folded op his wings, and 
appeared like a handsoine youag mait. " J am come 
hither, fair lady," said Mercury addressing himself to 

\glauriB, to "seeyoursislerHerse. I desire tomatebet 

my bride. Will you hare the goodness to peisuadt; your 

lister 10 favour my suit 1" 
Aglauria replied, " those who ask fiivours of me mus: 

lay for them. My sister will soon return from the t?mple, 
wliiiher she is now gone, and whsn she comes, she wil, 
go lo the aparlmenlof ihe ladiesof our house. We have 

lo mother, but our good nurse, Euryclea, is our friend 
and companion. If you will give ine money enough, 1 

will conduct you to her, and she will present you to my 

Minerva was near, and overheard this coaversatiijD, snd 
the detested this mean propoiol of Aglauria. She knew 
it displeased Aglauria, that her sister should be preferred 
to herself. Minerva saw that she envied her sister, and 
that ^e felt the bad passion of avarice, which is the iove 
of money. 

iinerva determined to punidi Aglauria fur these odious 
rices, GO she sought out Enry, who was a deformed and 
disgusting old woman. The dwelling of Envy was a 
e, which Iherayaoftheaunnevet entered, and it was 
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BUined all ovet with ibe blood of those she had wounded 
or hilled. 

When Minerva entered this cavern, Eovy was seated 
iD the middle of it, feeding apou snakes, which fornied 
her ordinary repast. Minerva's countenance exhibited 
a severe and awful beauty, and she was clothed in that 
radiant armonrwhich dazzled every beholder. Envy.as 
she advanced toward her, could not bear the sight of 
ibis noble form. 

But she arose, drew her ragged mantle over her 
shrunk person, and stepped forward to receive Minerva. 
Her face was deadly pale, and tnces of tears were on 
her sunken cheeks. Minerva, who was all goodness 
herself, could not converse wiihont pain with so spiidiil 
a being, though she sometimes employed ber to punish 
the wicked. 

On this occasion, she kid her commands upon Envy 
in a few words. " G<^" said she, " to the royal palace at 
Athena. Ybu know the princess Aglauria ; she grieves 
because her sistet is beloved, and she is neglected ; and 
she intends, as much as abe can, to disturb the amiable 
Hene. It is my will that those wbo wish to injure others 
shall be miserable themselves, therefore make her as 
unhappy as you can. When she finds (hat her selfish, 
envious di^usition makes her wretched, she will cease 
to persecute her sister, and will try to become belter." 
Raving said this, Minerva withdrew from the dark 
cavern, and returned to the cheetfal Lght of day. 
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Envy cast a scowling look upon her, ae she depHried, 
but the office of punishment suited licr malignant licati, 
and taking a crooked stick in het band, and wmppin^ 
lierself in a mist, the pursued her nay lo the palace of 
Cecrops, and glided unnoticed into the apartment of 
Jlgl.«ri.. 

The princess had thrown herself down upon her 
F-uuch, vexed and mortified; for when she promised to 
admit Mercury to her sister, for a sum of money, llie 

xi only answered by looking reproachfuEly at her, and 
withdrew instantly from the room. What was become 
Df him she knew not. She supposed be might be gore 
to torment Herse. 

Herse had gone to the procession, attended by two 
young women, who were slaves, and whose oRice ii was, 
to bear a folded seat, on which she might rest if she 
e tired ; and the other to held over her head e sort of 
parasol, to screen her from the sun's rays;' and these 
were expected lo see her safe home again. 

Aglauria could not sleep quietly; she dreamed thiit 
she saw her sister walking homeward, along a retired 
way, from the temple of Minerva, and ihtt she acciden- 
tally dropped her Teil. One of her roajder.. stopped to 

* Jlili aort of attendance ali(nitillc proc«n1on«, upon fMnalet 
Jt the hlfluiM clan, at Alhen, wu not aulgnsd la doiixvilc 
ilaTH luually. tul 10 (he middlt clatt pioperly : u U-.e "tiita, 
a ruldaol fcteUnen. wbo, ItHugli tree, weia loCuiiar u iisil\ e 
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pick it up, but the wind took it, and ■ beautiful youth, 
rusbiDg from a grote near by, caught ii, and nmniog . 
after Aglauiia, presented it to her. They looked at each 
other with pleasure, and Herse blushed. 

At this monieDi, a cold, niihered hand was laid upon 
the bosom of Agtsuria, and she seemed to breathe a 
pestiferous atmosphere. The hand was that of Envy, 
and, wherever ehe came, the very air seemed to be filled 
witn bar. presence. 

AglaUrie, half waked by the chilling touch, changed 
her poeiibn, and slept agab, and again she dreamed. 
She beheld the same youth who bad presented the veil 
10 her sister, but she now distinctly saw bis winged cap 
and the folded pinions on bis shoulders, and she recog' 
nised in bim the god who rpounis the wind. He waa 
leading Herse to the altar of Hymen. Hymen stood by, 
and hia torch burned with a clear, steady blaze. Her 
fatliei and all hei friends were present, and they smiled 
with complaceucy upon Mercury and Herse. 

At this sight, sleep fled, and Aglauria started from her 
pillow. "This dream," she cried, "is blse, or I will 
make it so. Some evil genius has sent it to torment 
me. I will go to my father. I will ask him lo bestow 
my sister immediately upon a mortal, and then she 
canitot be given to a god* Mercury himself respects 
mairiage vows. If Herse is once married to a man, he 
will not hieak their union. 

Aglauria then look ber way lo the garden, which was 
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It the house. She thought she could meditate ibeie 
without ioterruptioD, upon some plan to disappoint Met- 
cuiy. But as she stood at the door, about to descend k 
the garden, the god unexpectedly appeared before her, 
aod would have entered the house, but Aglauiia placed 
herself in the way, and stopped him. 

1 the most eloquent manaer Mercury besought her to 
it him. He pleaded in vain ; Aglauria still stood in < 
the doorway, nor would she suffer him to pass, 
length Mercury's patience was exhausted by her obsii- 
nacy, and, with a touch of his caduceus, he liaosformed 
to a statue. According to the lable. Mercury ob- 
tained Herse of her lather, and they were married, i 
Agkuria had fiHresent in her dream. 
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CONVERSATION. 

Arm. Is any pan of this stoiy true 

Mother. Yes ; all glories have some tnid) io them, oi 
we ^ould not like thein. 

Aim. Why not ? 

Mother. Because every body lores truth. 

Arm. But we love Uoria, or SctionB, also. 

Mather.. Thai is true, too. We love both feci and 
fiction, though they are diSerenl. A fiction mtist have 
some uuih mixed with it, or we should not like it. We 
call a story impoa^le, when it cannot be true; and an- 
proiaile, when it is not very likely to be true. 

Ann. What part of the story I have been reading is 
tme? 

Mother. That Cecrops was king of Athens is true. 
He was the first king the Athenians ever had. He was 
the founder, or beginner of their city. 

Ana. Did he call it Athens ? 

Mither. No. It was called for him, Cecn^a ; but the 
name was altered afterwards in honour of the goddess 
UiDerva. One of her names was Athena. 

Ann. Where did Cecrops come fronf? 
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Mother. From Egypt; aod he brought a calan^ with 
him. Thai is, he brou^t men, womeo, and children, lo 
settle ID Greece. He made laws for Ibera, and for the 
people whom he found in Attica, so that district was 
called, aod they aikd his followera became one people, 
and lived peaceably together. 

Aim. What sort of people were they itf Attica ? 

MolSa: They were very ignorant, and did not know 
low lo build good houses, nor Co make good cloihes, nor 
did the men and women manyand have £imi]ies. They 
lived almost like fiocks of wild aoimals; but Cecrops 
Uugbl them to live in femilies, lo separate the Gelds, and 
to buy and sell property; and he taught them a great 
more, which they did not know before. Cecrops 
had teamed this in Egypt, where he came from. 

Ann, Did the Egyptians know more than other people ? 

Mi,tker. At thai time they did. 

Aim. What time was that? 

Mother. A hundred years after Joseph, a himdred years 
before Moses, and fifteen and a half centuries before 
Christ. 

jinn. What was the, wisdom of the Egyptiaas ? 

Mothtr. When you read the histoiy of Joseph, you 
read that he was a serrant lo a king's officer; that he 
t to prison ; that be ailerWardi rode in a chariot, and 
; a chain and a ring of gold, built a granary and dis- 
tributed com to people nil over Egypt. So, you see 4e 
Egyptians bad a king, and the king had a court, and thai 
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he and his officers wore rich clothes and ornaments, 
which the people made; and chat ihe people had laws, 
aad obeyed tbem. All that shows you the Egyptians 
were civilized, and that they might teach the ignoranl a 
great deal. Tbeit knowledge and their arte were theii 
wisdom. 

Arm. Had the Egyptians and Greeks the same gods? 

Motiier. Yes, though they called them by different 
names. Do you not remember thai the Pierian princew 
said, in her song, that the gods look the shapes of ai 
mals, and went into Egypt, and the people worshipped 
the animals? 

Ann. Yes, I remember that. 1 should like to know 
somethbg about Mercury. 

AfofAer. Mercury was an Egyptian god. The Egyp- 
tians called him Hermes. I will tell you his attrHmtei. 

Aim. What do you mean by his attributes ? 

Mother. What we call his chaiaciei. He 
dowed with wings, was quick in flight, and was eloqueni, 
and walchtiil over the affairs of mortals. Cderity, c 
quick motion ; eloquence, or ready speech ; vigilanee, o 
watchfulness, were his attributes. He assisted thieves 
and orators, and carried messages for the gods ; such 
his fatclion, or business. Do you understand me ! 

Arm. V«rywe]l. What was the aidttf«tt.f ? 

Mother. It was a wand, or stick, round which serpents 
were twined. As a slick inflicts hlowa, and may defend 
a man, may prevent others from injuring hin, or punish 
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ilieiu if ihey do — a slick, or ibick rod of wood, shows 
liiai lite person bearing ii is powerful. Such a rod io a 
king's liand is a sceptre. Id ihe hand of a god, or witeb, 
or pretended prophel, il is a wand; and with it, fables 
^^ay, the god, or witch, calls up absent or dead persons, 
and does other wonders, which he could not do without 
it. Mercury's caduceia, when he touched people with it, 
oiade them wake, or fall asleep, just as he chose. Homer 
describes it as 

*■ The wand which caujBcfl sleep tu fly, 
Or iu BofL eJujiiber eealA Ihe wekeftil tje." 

Ann. Or metamoiphosed them to sttme, as A^lauiia 

Mather. Yes. I will tell you a pretty slory of Mer- 
cury. One morning, very early, he waa walking on the 
sea shore, and he saw the ttbeU of a dead tortoise, which 
is oval and hoUow, like a dish cover, only rather flatter. 
He picked up the shell ; a single fibre or thread of the 
dead animal's bodv was stretched across it. He pulled 
it and it made a low sound. Mercury thought that if he 
stretched other strings across the shell, il would malte 
more music. He tried the eiperiraent, and ic produced 
very sweet tones. 

This instrument was called the ij)r«, and was a fa- 
vourite instrument of the Greeks. When you read in 
poetry of the " vocal shell," it loeans this instrument. 
Afterward, the shell was cut away, and left only a frame 
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to stretch the strings acron. You may see a lyre ii 

la of one of the muses. Poets loade songs to be 
sung to the music of the lyre, and called iheir songs 
lyna; and the poets were called iyric poels. We fre- 
quently call animated poetry h/ric, at the present tir 
A very wise man* said, the invention of the lyre v 
" the good fruits of early rising. Mercury was an 
dustrious deity, and an example to man." That is the 
Tnorcd of the (able. 

Aim. I have often seen the moral of a fable mention- 
ed. What is 3 moral ? 

Mother. What the fable teaches, is the moral. 

Attn. Wliat is the moral of the story of Mercury and 
Herse? 

M)ther~ The mora] belongs property to Agia 
Aglauria was envious, so she was unhappy ; and maUg- 

il, (H spiteful, and she was turned to stone, or made 
more hard-hearted. That shows that if we are wicked, 
'c must try to be good, or we shall be punished; and 
that if we do not try we shall grow worse and worst 

hall not care whether we are good or not. That is 
being turned to stone, or having " a heart of stone,' 
the Bible says. 

Am. How came the ancients to believe that { 
wanted to marry their children ? 
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Molker. Because there was lilCle iiavelling in ihose 
days, and when Blraogers, who were young and hand- 
some, visited a place, they ^ed thena gods, and periiaps 
they believed it. 

Aim. What did Aglauria mean, when idie said an 
" evil genius" sent her a dream. 

MoilttT. The ancients believed that theie were spirits 
who were s«it among men, and that " when we sleep or 
when we wake, they walk unseen" about ns, doing us 
good 01 harm. They called the good spirit, a good ge- 
mot ; and the wicked, spiteful spirit, who gave pain, an 
oM genua. 

Ann. That is something like mischievous feiries and 
kind fairies. 

MoOier. Somewhat like them. Shall I tell you an- 
other story? 

Attn. If you please. I should like to hear one. 

M>ther. That gentleman who said Mercury "was a 
good example to man, said also that Narcissiu was a 
striking example oS idleness and vaniiy, and <tf their 
punishment. 

Ann's mother then related to her the following story. 
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ICarcbstts. 



Ltbtotb, a tes-Dyinpb, had a pretty ubat, whom the 
named Narcissus. Like the paients of Ps;che, 
wislied to know what would be the future fortune of her 
child; and she went to Tiresias, an old prophet who 
dwell in the city of Thebes, to learn what good or evil 
might happeo to her son. 

Before 1 tell you what the prophet told Lyriope, I wiU 
giro you his history, for you may read of him again, 
Tiresias was considered the wisest man in Greece at 
that lime. The people of Tiiebes, and some from distant 
places, would come to him for advice ; and he would 
tell them what to do when they could tioi determine for 
themselves, and make peace between those who quar- 
reUed 

Once Jupiiei and Juno, who you know was the god's 
wife, bad a dispute; and they could not settle ir, so they 
to Tireaia^ and said he should decide for them. 
Tiresias heard what each party had to say, and then he 
told Jnno that bhe had been wrong, and Jupiter was right. 
Jnpiter was satisfied, and Juno was much offended at 
ihit decision. 

Jimo, who was of a vengeful disposition, struck Tire- 
^u blind; but the father of the gods pitied him, and 
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iDade bint amends for the loss of sigbt. He conferred 
upOD bim the gift of prophecy, and likewise a lerm of 

leveD times longer than that of common men ; and 
Mioerra, slill more lo mii^le bis misfortune, gave bim 
sta^ with vhich he could walk every where as se- 
curely as the most dear-sighted person. 

When Lytiope consulted Tiresias, the prophet told her 
that Narcissus would live to be old, if he could be liept 
from seeing himself; and, then, that was not so difficult 

itler as it would be at this time, in our houses hung 
with mirrMs. The Greeks had no glass; 
they used plates of polished brass or steel ti 
faces in. Lyriope certainly bad none in the coral cave 
where she dwelt ; so litll^ Narcissus might be kept there 
□ looking at his pretty face. 

lut Lyriope seniher BOO toabeautiflil island, where, as 
he grew up, he ran about the woods, and spent the whole 
day in gathering (lowers, and in chasing butterflies. 
The youDg girls, who saw the pretty yontb, and ad- 
mired his clustering curls and tus rosy cheeks, often in- 
vited him lo join in their sports and dauces, but he 
always relbsed to partake of their diversions. 

Among those who admired Natciraus, was a young 
maiden, named Echo. But N«rcissuB would take no 

X of bei ; and that neglect mortified the poor nymph 

onch, that abe pined away, till nothing could be 

d of ber but her voice. 
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She atiU inhabits woods and solitary places, and always 
repeats the last word which she heara. 

Th« Dymphs, vexed at Narcissus for his UDSocial be- 
haviour toward ihem, prayed the gods ic lonacDt him 
with a wish for something which he should never be able 
to obtain. Those who refuse to enjoy what they have, 
often afflict themselves with longing for what they 
cannot gel. This was the puuishment the gods iuflicled 
on the silly youth, who refused to enjoy the innocent 
pleasures which the youRg country girls offered him. 

Narcissus, weary with pursuing a brilliant butterfly, 
of the very largest size, which at last eluded bis grasp, 
just as his fingers brushed its party-coloured wings, 
threw himself dowik by a fountain-side, to cool and 
refresh himself. The water was smooth and limpid, and 
in it, for the first time, Narcissus saw bis own person 
reflected in the clear bosom of the stream. He thought 
be saw a beautiful waler-nymph^the most lovely image 
be had ever seen — and he longed to dive into the water, 
and take It by the hand. 

Day after day. Narcissus resorted to the fountain, and 
supplicated the image to come out. Then he plunged 
into the water, but the image disappeared, and he emer- 
ged disappointed and despairbg. Not long after, be 
died of grief; and when the young girls came to kmk 
him lying on the bank, as they had seen him, he was i 
longer there, but in his place the pretty flower which 
hears hb name. 
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The city of TiresiBs was Tbebes. It was about fort) 
miles from Athens. Theb«s was built b; Cadmus; be 
waa the son of Agenor, king of Pbcenicia. Jupiter came 
to tbe meadows where the flocks of Agenor fed. He 
saw tbe pretty Europa, the king's daughter. He ibongiit 
he should like to have ber bimseir; so be came like a 
beautiful milk-white bull, and beg^ to eat grass where 
Europa was sportiug with some young girls, her friends. 

They all thought tbe bull the most beautiful animal 
they had ever seen. Europa wove a wreath fin his boms, 
and be kndt down beaide her, aitd uttered a iniM, kind 
moan. The maidma admirsd this gentleness, and Eu- 
ropa sprang upon his back, and he swam away with ber 
trom Asia to the coDtJBent oppoaiie, which was after- 
ward called Europe, for Europa. 

Agenor, when he beard of the strange disappearance 
of Europa, was very much grieved, and he sent his son 
Cadmus to search for bet. Cadmus could not find Eu- 
ro^, and he did not like to return to bis bihet nilbout 
her ; therefore be went into Greece, but be did not know 
where to fix himself till be bad pntyed to the gods for 
instrtiction. 

The oiacle told him, before he should fix upoo a resi- 
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dence, lo follow a c«rt!UD heifer, which he should soca 
meet in the way, aud where she should stop, and lie 
down, to commence a new city. Cadmus went from 
Delphi, where he consulted the god, toward the east, and 
proceeded to the fountain of Castalia. 

He there perceived a yotmg heifer wilhoul a. keeper ; 
ghe was walking slowly before him. Cadmus, obedient 
to the direction he had received, followed her. After 
crossing the little rivei Cephisus, and traversiug the 
plains of Panope, die heifer stopped, and raising her 
head toward the sky, made it resound with her loud and 
continual lowings. After a while she ceased, and lay 
down on the grass to rest. 

Cadmus judged that this was the place where the gods 
intended he should establish himself The first act 
which Che founders of cities performed when they began 
to build a city, was to make a sacrifice, and to oSer 
prayers to the gods; therefore Cadmus built an altar, and 
slew a victim. This was the heifer which had been his 

Water was necessary in these solenm services, and 
Cadmus sent certain men, his companions, to a near 
fountain, to procure some. The attendants of Cadmus 
soon came to a reservoir of clear water, and without 
asking leave of any person, they dipped their vessels into 
it and filled them. 

This fountain was consecrated lo the god Mars ; that 
means, it had been dedicated, by the rude people linng 



n«ar, to Mare. They had said it belonged to that god, 
and that nooe but his worahippers should bare any of it . 
and it wai goarded by a dragon, which then was gone 
into a Deighbooring wood ; but just as the Tollowers d* 
Cadmus were about to bear off their vessels of t 
the dragon tetomed, and killed ihem all. 
Cadmus, after long wondering why the; did not n 
icame seriously alarmed, and went to look afin his 
friends. He took care to put on armonr, to clothe himself 
in a lion's skin, and to carry with him a lance and his 
bow and arrows. What was his surprise and horror, 
see his friends' dead bodies on the ground, and the dragon 
tearing one of them. 

Enraged at the sight, he aimed an arrow at the dragon, 
which pierced its scaly coat, and he soon kiUed bim with 
the sharp point of his lance. But Cadmus was now 
alone ; and be could not build a city alone, nor find inha- 
bitants for it. Grieved and perplexed, be stood pondering 
what he should do, when Minerva appeared bef<H« 
him. 

Minerva was sorry to see Cadmus so much afflicted, 
and she soon coimselled bim bow to proceed. She com- 
manded bim (o sow the earth with (he teeth of the 
dragon; and she informed bim that from these teeth 
would spring warriors who would assist bim in lus en- 
Cadmus obeyed Minerva. He drew the dragon's teeth, I 
and sowed them, when soon after he saw the points rf 
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spean poshing up &om the surface ot the ground; after 
which belmett appeared, and, by degrees, eatire bodies 
of aimed men atoie before him. 

These children of earlh, as toon as they had idtea 
breath, began to Gghi anwHig ihemsehes; and m a short 
lime, so furious was the combat, oaly fire mnainad alive. 
One of those who sorriTed was Echioo, and he <uid four 
others cheeHully helped Cadmns to build a house, and 
mark out streeia, and to persuade people froni distant 
cities to come and work with them, and dwell in the new 
city of Thebes, which in time came to contain thirty 
thousand inhabitaDts. 

Cadmus was a good king; he did not lore war; he 
tned to make his pet^le wise sod happy. He first taught 
letters in Greece, and after his lime the Greeks began to 
read and write. He came into Greece about fifty years 
after Cecrops. Cecrops was truly beloved by his subjects. 

"Onhlm— the judge taH king— wheo paealDg fiirlh 
AiDong the cily-TPBfi, all leveiend lookeil 
Wim a mUd wonblp, u he'd been a god." 
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CONVERSATION. 

Jdotiiet antr Snn. 

Ann. There are many stmuge things ia ihe odve 
tnrea of Europa and hei brothei Cwbnus. Hon can 
foa explain ihe flight of Europa. 

Mother. I snppose a man caine to the sea^coast, whei« 
(he waa amusing herself; that a bull'a bead was sculp- 
tured upon the prow of his vessel, and that he carried off 
Europa. Then the aiteodaots said a bull carried ber aSS. 

Ann. Do you suppose a heifer guided Cadmus f 

Mother. He might have followed a heifer ; and where 
she lay down luigbl bare been a spot on which he thought 
fit to build a city. 

Ann. Is there such an animal as a dragon ? 

Mother. No; adragon isa&bulousanimal,ineniioned 
only iu fables. It is drawn like a great lizard with wings, 
having a serpent's tail, terrible teeth, fiery eyes, and a 
body covered with scales, which aworda and spears could 
not penetrate. 

Aim. Did the aloriea of dragons mean any thing? 

Mother, I think a dragon meant many furious armed 
men. When Cndmus sowed the dragon's teeth, he <mly 
appKued, or made friends of the armed men who h 
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kOled his foQowers. Bui ihey fought among (hemsetves, 
and aiiersome were killed, the survivers joined Cadinua, 

You will remember all the dragons you have read of, 
guarded wells and gardens. Id those days there wen 

loy robbers, and [he dragOQs were men that drove ol 
Btrangers from fountains and gardens. 

<m. Your account makes the story of Cadmus quite 
plain. I thank you ibr it. 

Mother. It requires attention and thought, to nnder- 
Btand any thing. Aoother day you shall have more ' 
stories of the &mily of Cadmus. 
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Ot tovely Veniu, ga.n to CadmUB' love 
Ino and Bemflle : uid, fair of cheek, 
Agave, ana Asllnoe, Iha btlde 
Of Arlaleua, wLtb Uie cluneiLnE lockij 
And Poljilonu, bom m towery Tb^wL" 

Elioni Healad. 

Caimhb married Harmonia, the daug^r of Mara ani 
Veaua, aod they lived happily together. Tley bad one 
son and four daughtera. Their son was Polydoms, and 
their daughters were Ino, Agave, Aatinoe, and Seniele. 
Antinoe married a prince named Arislevs, and they had 
a son called Acteon. This Acleon was one of the mo$t 
expert htinlers in the world. 

Acieon being one day fatigued by the cbase, lay down 
to reat himself by a founCain, in the valley of Gargaphia. 
The tiees which sATroiuided the fountain were sacred t< 
la, aod it was not pennilled'io any man to enter her 
domain. Kana was a modest female deity, and she 
watched over modest young girls. 

Acteon did not know he had entered a consecrated 
grove, and lie fell asleep there, through weariness. 

not slumbered long, when he was awaked by dashing 
rf waters, and the laughing of young girls bathing in the 
fotmUun. 
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AcUon would have escaped nnobserred, but Biana 
saw him, and was greatly inceDsed that a man should 
enter hei sacred gtove. In her displeasure, she snatched 
up some water in the hollow of her hand, and tbrowiog 
it at AcleoD, transfOTined him to a stag. 

The unhappy Acteon now felt himself a iDere bniie, 
and he fled away firom the ofTended goddess, weeping 
bitterly at the metamorphosis he had undergone. He 
goon met by one of his own dogs, who did not know 
him, but at sight of him set up a violent baikii^. This 
roused the rest of the pack, and all, rushing &ama neigh- 
bouring thicket, Kt upon Acteon and tore him in pieces. 
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CONVERSATION. 

itaiother ant ^nn. 

Little AtiQ, tiaving read the ator; of Acteon, as uBual, 
desired to know the meaning of it, which hei mothei 
thus eiptained. 

Mother. The grare consecrated to Diana, I suppose, 
was a bath kept for the use of females only, and it wae 
improper that any roan should enter it. Acieon, tm- 
luckily, went into it. When some young girts and ibeir 
governess, who in the fable is caUed Diana, entered the 
place, they found the intruder. The Greeks were then 
arude people; eithermalesot females would kill or beat 
those wbooflended them. Perhaps, when he was asleep, 
they tied Acteon's hands, so that be could not defend 
himself, and then bslened upon him a stag's boms and 
skin, to make him ridiculous, and drove him intc 
wood, where some d<^s, mistaking him fin a slag, fell 
upon liim and killed him. 

Ann. The young girls were very cruel to do that. 

Mother. They thought, pei^ps, that Acteon etma 
there by design, to Hghten or insult them, aitd that pni> 
voked them. 

Aim. Does this fabte teach any thing ! 



Sfsfiihone in the l&aXKt ot ^tfiamas. 

Those who know anjr ihing of the morld, that is, who 
know how men and women act, know thai while there 

re many good and happy persons every where, there ai 
also many who are wicked and mieerable. 

The ancients, thought, iLat there were three slate 
deities, wlio made man wicked and miserable. These 
they sometimes called the Furies, and sometimes the £u- 
menides. The furies were Tisiphone, Alecto, and Me- 
gara. The ancients sometimessaid the Eumenides< 

cruel, and here is a table which shows that they 
though I so. 

Ino, the eldest daughter of Cadmus, was married to 
Athamas, who had a little kingdom i^ his own, not far 
from Thebes. Bacchns, the god of wine, was the s< 
Semele, Ino's sister, and Ino was rery proud of her rela- 
tion, and would often boast that her nephew was one ol 
the gods, and had his abode with Jupiier, at Olympus. 

Juno took upon herself lo punish this foolish pride of 
loo. Aihamas and Ino bved one another, and they bad 
»eiy fine children, whom they loved dearly. They n 
rich, had a better house than their neighbours, aod were 
beloved by their subjects, to whom they were very kind. 

It is not easy to make tbote unhappy who are amiable, 
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and who love one anoiLer ; because, if they should be 
afflicted, the; comfort each other, and sympathy and 
pity make us happy, even when we are in trouble. Juno 
could think of DO way to make them miserable, but tc 
(empt them to some wicked act, or lo depriTe them of 

To do this, Juno descended to Hades, or ihe realm of 
Pluto. As waa told in the story of Proserpine, this region 

13 divided. Its distiuct places were Elysium, Tarlarus, 
and Erebus. Elysium was the abode of men and wo 
who had obeyed the gods during their lives. Tartarus 
was assigned to blasphemers, robbers, and murderers, to 
the ungrateful and the unjust; in short, to the wot 
mankind, Erebus was a dark gloomy place, where per- 
petual silence reigned. There (he indolent, those who 
n Iheit lives had been of do service to others, had dieir 
portion after death. 

The neaiapproach to Hades waa ihrou^ a melancholy 
grove of yew trees, and the prospect waa clouded by a 
thick fog, which arose from the Styx. Cetberus fawned 
upon Juno; he recognised in ber one of (he immortals; 
indeed he received mortals with seeming fitvour soine- 



WlUi tall and bended ear he lawnlag ■oothei : 
But ■lUTCn not that Ihey with backward step 
RepuM. Wlioe'et would iMue from ihe gswa 
Of Pluto strong, anfl iMm ProMiplna, 



For Ihem wLUi martiug eye lielutKs; on them 
apringa ftom his couch, and pLUlesi devoura." 

Judo was not mucti inclined to paaa the triple-headed 
monster; so she called the Daugblers of Night, who 
were the keepers of the prison Tartarus, and requested 

1 W guide her to Tisiphone. They attended her 
very respectftilly, and on the way asked her to stop at 
Tartarus, and see their prisoners. 

Juno consented, and they unbarred the heavy gates of 
btunished brass, and admitted her. Here she saw giants 
who bad revolted against Jupiter, and the Titans, who 
would have turned the gods out of Olympus. Among 
the condemned was Tityas, who had offered an insult to . 
Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana. For this 

ice he was sentenced, by the Judges of the dead, to 
be chained to the ground in Tartarus, while a vulture 
ivas continually devouring his liver, and that as often 
grew again. 

There, too, Juno saw the wretched Tantaltts, who had 
caused his son Pelops to be murdered. As a punishment 
for this crime, he suffered iucessaot hunger and thirst, 

igb he was surrounded by delicious fruits and sweet 

ers. Beside these was Sisyphus, who had been a 

noted robber. He was condemned to roU, to ilie top of 

a bill, a great stone, which instantly rolled back again. 

N?ar Sisyphus was tdon, who was whirling upon an 

ever-tuming wheel. He had pretended that Juno pre- 
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ferred him lo Jupilei, and fur this falsehood was sen- 
tenced to the eternally revolving wheel. 

Mot Ibt tram the wheel was a group of distressed 
looking womea; tears were rolling down their cheeks, 
and they were dipping water in bottomless vessels from 
a cistern at their feet. Tbey were the Danaides, who 
had murdered their husbands. Juno cast an unpitying 
look at them, and turned toward Sisyphus. 

To him she exclaimed, " Eternal toil and eternal 
fatigue are your portion.- Enow you. that while you 
suffer here, your brother Athamas inhabits a luxurious 
hoHse, and is surrounded with delightful things. But 
envy not his happiness ; his enjoyments ate of short du- 
ration, for the fell Tisiphone shall drive him to madness 
antl destruction." 

Sisyphus looked reproachfully at Juno, 'as he Med die 
heavy stone from the ground, and said, " The miseryyou 
see here may content you; suffer those who breathe iba 
upper air to enjoy a few comforts; soon will the hand of 
death compel them to this dreary world below. But the 
JH31 judges of the dead will recompense Alhamas fur ail 
the evil that you and the foul Tisiphone can biitig upon 

Juno answered not, but followed her guides to a dark 
nook beyond Tartarus, where Tisiphone and her sisters 
sal discoursing upon the vices of mankind. The furies 
soon learned Juno's errand ; and Tisiphone, having heard 
what she had (o say, shaking her head, to throw back 
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the BerpcDts nhich hung over her face, replied, "Goddess, 
you eball be obeyed. Now, leave this forlorn place. 

Satisfied with Tisiphone's ready compliance with her 
wishes, Juno lelunied ro Olympua, and InstBDtly purified 
herself in a bath of linng water, prepared hy her hand- 
maid Iris. . 

As soon BE Tuno had left the murky abode of the 
Furies, the cruel Tisiphone arrayed herself in a blood- 
Btained robe, fastened round ibe waist by acoiling serpent, 
seized her flaming torch, and, being followed by her ter- 
rific Httendants, Fear, Horror, Gri^, and Frenzy, went 
forth to eiecute her commission. 

The house of Athanras shook to the fcnudation when 
Tisipbone entered it ; venomouB exhalations issued from 
her month, forked lightnings played about her feet, and 

e suD, Bs if he sickened at the sight of her, was over- 

Jt. 

Among the ancients, it was believed that witches and 
■OTcerets mixed together stmdry incongruous substances, 
vrtach had the property, when certain words were said 
them, to cause pain or delirium to absent persons, 
who were a&$ed by the sorcetei. These strange articles 
were boiled in a pot, or cauldron, and the witch would 
maich rotmd and round, utd mutter curses, and pn.y thai 
barm might happen to those she meant to horL These 
muttered words were the incantation, or spell. 

Tisipbone bad a mixture of this sort. It was com- 
poonded rftbe froth distilled ftom the javre irf" Cerbems, 
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CONVEHSATION. 

jUtotim ana ^im. 

Jtm. How can this fable be explained ! 

Molh^. Easily enoDgh. Tbe fact was, the •oa-in-la'w 
of Cadmna and his wife were a happy pair, and were 
the kingand qneenof some pettystate in Greece. Aths- 
went mad. His insanity nraa such aa afflicts other 
; but the people of that age did not consider it a 
disuK, as it was ; they supposed it was a cwse inflicted 
by a god. You know if Athamas were ever so good, if 
he lost bis reason, he might have killed bis wife and child. 

Aim. Yes, because insane persons do not know what 
they do. What made the ancients think tbe gods were 
malicious, as tbe story describes Juno and the fury 
Tisiphono ? 

M^ier. Because they did not know any better. Tbey 
saw that men committed crimes, and thai tbey suffered 
afflictions; and they presumed that raalignam goda in- 
duced men to commit those crimes, and also that ihey 
brought erili upon mankind. 

Aim. Did every body believe tbttl? 

Mother. Not entry body, I think. Some people thonghl 
the gods were very kind to men. They thought that if 
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Uie gods allowed men to do wroog, and to auSer pain, 
that they only punished ihem in order to make them 
good ; and that if the good were unhappy in this world, 
the gods would make them amends in another life. 

These fWiei, whom you have read of as very cruel, 
some persons called by another name, the Eumenides; 
and that means, (he benevolatl, who, when they inflicted 
pain, were supposed to intend to improve the sufferer'; 
heart 

Ann. I have heard before of uttering a curse. What 

Mother. It is a sort of wicked prayer, a wish that God 
would bring evil upon some hated person ; and a bles^ng 
is a prayer that God would bestow some good upon the 
pereon prayed for. 
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79e Argfes. 



In andent times, when persona wished to comniend 
roan very much, they would say, he is doI the son of 
man, but of a god, as they said that Perseus was the son 
of Jupiter ; and also, when they did not know who a 
person's father was, they said he was some god. 

Semele, one of the daughters of Cadmus, bad a little 
boy, who was called Bacchus. His mother died when 

as very young, and it was said that Jnpiter wa 

father. Bacchus, while he was a boy, lived in the isle 

of Naios, and was stolen from there by some pirates. 

! was seen by them, as be lay asleep under a d 
near the seaside, from a place where they had landed m 

lie water. The pirates imagined that the beautiful 
boy was the son of rich parents, and that if they should 
carry him off, his blher would offer a large sum to have 
him restored. In order to get thia ransom, they pro- 
ceeded to take him. 

tea, the master of the vessel, heard the men talk of 
what they intended to do, and he commanded them to 
forbear, but they disobeyed him, and, in spite of his 
monstrances, carried off the prize. Soon afler the ship 
had put off from the shore, ^cchus awaked, and ftf 
caving that he was rapidly leaving Naios. entreated (be 
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The BacdiK, Bacchantes, oi Menades, were women 
who Hsaisled in ihe worship of Bacchus. They would 
n bands inlo the woods, carrying tbyrses and burning 
torches in their bands, running up and down the hills, 
and traversing the fields and forests, shouting and dancing 
in the most frantic manner. 

Sometimes they made processions. A man, dressed 
to Tepreseni Bacchus, was placed in a car, attended by 
one called Silenas, riding on an ass, and followed by a 
multitude of men, women, and cluldren~-some blowing 
horns, others beating drums, and all making a loud cla- 
mour of voices, and waving the thyrsus. 



Pentheus, king of Thebes, was the ^ndson of Cad- 
mus. His grandfather, now become old, had resigned 
the kingdom to Pentheus. Peniheusdeiested the orgies. 
The Bacchantes often jntoiieaied themselves, and be- 
haved in a very unseemly manner. Thongh Pentheus 
not instructed in true religion, be knew that reli- 
gious worship is serious and solemn, and that noise and 
drunkenness could not be acceptable to a god. 

Pentheus should have told the Bacchantes that their 
behaviour was improper, and have tried to persuade 
them to a more orderly conduct ; but he offended, without 
feforraing them. Instead of leaching the Bacchantes 
the madnen and folly of thea worship, he ordered soldicss 
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I tata<^ agaiosl them and diHperae them wherever &ey 
louM aasemble. 

Superstitious persons, whenever they are cudely c^ 
)sed, become more fixed in their supersiitiaus practice^.' 
he Baccbaetes haled Fenlheos, because he tried to in- 
rrupt tbeir frantic rites, and persevered in them the 
lore for his prohibition. ' 

When Fentheus learned that the Bacchantes disre- 
irded bis orders, he resolved to attend one of their (en- 
vals, that he might know the truth concerning them, 
e went to Mount CiiheroD, where tbe o^es were held, 
id concealed himself, be he thought, in the branches of 
tree, tbe belter to observe tbe Bacchantes. 

Among them was Agave, the mother of Fentheus, and 
3 two aunts, loo and Antonoe. Though Fentheus 
loughl he was tfectually hidden, he did not escape the 
rarcbing eyes of the Bacchantes. They were accus- 
lued to illuminate the woods, to hang the trees witli 
mps, and to dance, and sing hymns to Bacchus beneath 

Some of tbe Bacchantes in theu- revels heard a rustling 
' leaves. They soon discovered Fentheus in the 
lougb they did not recognise him, and in their rage 
-agged him down, and abused and mangled him till he 
as dead. Mobs, that is, numbers of people together, 
immit foolish and cruel actions which no. single person 
'ould perpetrate. 

Tha Bacchantes used to call their fury, iiupiratitm. 
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We cannot, tbey would saf , rettraiu this feeling vhich 

'e have. We cannot prevBDt our desire to shriek, end 
shout, and destroy wliatever eomes in our way- 
god inspires us ; he disposes us to these extra vagancea. 
They were ioioxicateil. Hud thus they excused their folly. 

Agave and her sisters did not perceive who it was thpy 
had hilled, and iliey cnl olT his head and fixed it npoo 
the point of a thyrsus, and Agave tan al>ont with it, 
sfaouling, and showing it to her compaoiona. 

In the midst of all this extravagance, the aged Cadmus 
came out into the woods, and tnet bis daughters and 
their corapaniona. He instantly saw, in the ghastly 
features of the severed head, those of his beloved grand* 
and soon convinced Agave that she was eiulting ir 
the death of her son. 

Too late, Agave saw the atrocity of such conduct ; she 
heat her breast, and lore her hair, but she c 

1 life to the dead. Cadmus grieved bitterly for the 
undeserved death of Fentheus. One of the Greek poets 
thus describes his lamentation for him : 

" Dearest of men ! tor Ihou, thoufh now no more, 
Shatl yet be numbsred 'mongst my liest tOT'd sons. 
No moie thy band (baJl siioke (hia )wud ; no mem 
BmtjraM thy motber'a falber, oor Ihy vote* 
Addrea nu thua : ' WIio trrbigi Iby heart 
With nide oOUicel InSmn me, and my hand 
Sball punlita him tbat likluru thee, my faUier.' " 
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As if CadntuB had said, as he stood over the disfigured 
body of his graodson, " Beloved Peatheus ! thoa art iu- 
deed dead ; killed by the madoess and folly of the Me- 
nades. Still, though no lot^r alive, I will call tbee my 
dear god. I remember all your teodenieBB. ' You would 
say, gently stroking this long gray beard, ' My dear 
grandbtbei, doea any one ever dare to ofiend thee by the 
least disrespect ? If any ^uld fo^et to honour thy reve- 
rend age, I will punish him.' " 

The remains of Fentheus were treated with respect, 
and Agave, reslored to reascm, bitterly repented of her 
guilty conduct The sight of a thyrsus became locking 
to her, and she never went neat mount Cilheron; for 
there the recollection of her murdered son, and rf her 
ctime, were too painful to be endured. 
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CONVERSATION. 

iMothrr anlr fSntt. 



Mother. Ann, periiaps yon can tell me tha monl d 
this story T 

Ann. Il is a sad story, and demibet Toiy dwokiiig 
conduct. 

Mother. But (he ^ockiog conduct u not all it de- 
scribes. Does it show no goodness? , 

Ann. Yes, the goodness of Cadmus and of Pentheus. 
CadmuB wae an afleciionate old uao, and a gennaus 
me, for he had giren a kingdom to his giaDdtan. 

Moth^. And what (biok you of Peatbeus? 

Ann. That he was not very prudetit to hide himself 
where iheMenades held their oigies; but though he wis 
imprudent, he was otberviK a good man. He detested 
drunken revelii, and he respected age. 

Mother. His respect for his old grandfather was an ex- 
-cellent quality. How do ymi explain the virtue <tf ducrw- 
tian, or prudence ? 

Ami. Prudence is like caution somewhat. Il is think- 
ing beforehand what is best to be done ; thinking of what 
taay happen in consequence of what we do. 

Mother. What is eonsequenct ' 
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Ann. Consequence, is what Ibllows some circumRtance 
or action, and the consequeDce belongs to the circum- 
X or action. K I wear thin shoes in the wet and 
muddy streets, I am imprudeiU—l shell take cold. My 
cold will be the omsequence of my imprudence. 

Mother. Did you ever hear of cause and effect ? 

.hm. Yes. My wearing thin shoes in the wet would 
be the cauie of my cold, and the aM would be the effed. 

Mother. Tbatisiighl. What do you think of Bacchus? 

Ann. I presume that he was a man who tau^t the 
ignorant to cultivate the grape, and some other arts, and 
after he was dead, he was worshipped as a god. 

Mother. That is very probable. Does the history of 
Agave teach yon any thing ? 

Ann. Yes. It shows me that to drink too much wine 
makes persons commit the worst of crimes. I am glad 
ilmt men and women at this time do not worship false 
s, and that ihey have been taught to worship God 
properly. 

Mother. These stories of him gods show how imwor- 
thy false religion is, and how beautiful is the true. 

Jam. I hope there are no such foolish ways of worship- 
ping the true, oi any &lBe god, now nmong any people. 

Mother. I am sorry to say thei« is still much false re- 
ligion in the world. Whole nations in Asia and Africa 
are pagans, and some Christians are jt^iersfitious. 

Attn. What do you meanhy ji^erjififtOTM? 

Motha: Men, in many practices, praise God, which do 
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baim iuBtead of good; and these jvaeticea are gaper- 
itilitms, and they who practise tham are lupeniiiiout 
persons, 

Arm. Did all the Greeks worship Bacchus in 
fianCic manner ? 

Mother. No; at Athens, festivals in honour of Bocchiu 
were Tery decent. They were called Dionysia, and ma- 
gistrates restrained the people from coramitiing any im- 
propriety. The same worship was called the Brumalia 
at Rome ; but the Roman people, like the early Greeks, 
got dmuk at these celebrations, and the senate abolished 
ilie rites of Bacchus. I read, in a book of travels, thai 
the modem Italians imitated these rites at the present 
lime. You ^now that there is a fbast of the Chiisiian 
Church, called die Epiphany. 

Aim. The Epiphany celebrates the visit which wise 
men fiom the East paid to the infant Jesus, lliai visit 
mentioned in the second chapter of Matthew. 

Mother. I will tell you how the people of Florence, 
and some other Italian cities, observe the Epiphany. 
The lower classes of the people collect, in considerable 
numbers, in some public place, on the day of the feast. 
A car, on which a sort of throne, covered with leaves and 
branches, is placed, is drawn about by donkeys. Multi- 
tudes, bearing torches, shouting, and btowing boms, 
follow the car. Coarse glass tubes, which make a tre- 
mendous noise, are used as trumpets, upon ttiia occasioti, 
and increase the turbulence. 
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Jttn. Thii is much like the pioc«Mion of Bkechna, but 

«re u no Sileoiu in it. 

Molhtr. Not any teopaids. The ancients, io their 
■cnlptuies, rapKAented Bacchua in a cai drawn by 
pantheiB, or leopards. But this, I think, was only meant 
lodtowihstciTiliMl nun can tame wild beasts. 
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IBanie krIi ^erseus. 



Acnnnn, king of Argos, had ■ beautiful daughter, 
whose name was Danffi. While DauK was verf fonag, 
bet tather went to consult the oracle, lo know ivhat ehoold 
befall him in his future life. Silly people go to fortime- 
tellers, in these days, to learn what maj' happen to ihem ; 
just as the Greeks, a long time ago, went to the made. 
The oracle told Acrisins that his daughter Dana: would 
have a aon, who would kill him. 

Acrisius thought if his dau^ter were nerer tnarried, 
she could have na son to kill him, and therefore he shot 
up the pinceas in a high tower, where no man could 
ler, nor visit her. Jnpiiet lored and pitied the poor 
youog pnsDuer, and roeiamorphosed himself; for gods 
could take what shape the; pleased, into a shower of gold, 
that he might enter Dane's apartment. 

This only means, that some men who lored Danai!, 
paid, or bribed, the keepers ttf her prison, and thus we 
n see h«r. Money btiys every thing in this world ; e 
inlhisfiible,itwascalledagod: afterward, Jupiter gave 
Dann a little son, whom she called Feiseus. 

I soon as Acrisins beard of the birth of his grandson, 
he thought. This is the boy -who will kill me ; but I wfll 
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Uke care to preveni thai : I will get rid ot him and his 
mother too. 

The tower in which Dance was confioed, stood on a 
rock on the &ea coast, aod lier fatljei ordered that she aod 
her infant should be put ioto a chest, and thrown into 
the waves. 

Many pathetic stories have been written concerning 
poor Danie, tossed about upon the billows with her child. 
But Neptune, who was the god of the eea, had corapas- 
aioD on them, and the winds wafted the diest in safety 
10 Seriphus, one of (he Cyclades. An old fisherman, 
named Diciys, was standing Dear the shore, mending his 
net, when he saw the chest gently ll>rown on the beach 
by the waves, and perceived in it a female and a child. 

Dictys hastened to the place, and found a beautiful 
woman weeping, and clasping her in&nt to her bosom. 
The child was in a sweet sleep. Dictys epoke first. 
"Unhappy lady," said he, "whence came you? Have 
you been shipwrecked ? Have all your companions pe- 
rished? The ves^l, perhaps, was dashed upon some fatal 

"Alas! good man," replied Daiue, "you see before you 
all the vessel in which I have encountered the sea. My 
cruel father, the king of Argos, in displeasure against me 
and this innocent babe, caused us to be thrown into the 
waves, and some merciful god has saved our lives. But 
where am I ? in what strange land i Who will proieiM 
US ? What will become of the unhappy DnnK and this 
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Ill 



outcast boy?" Sajiog these words, her tears Sowed 

Diclys saw the affliction of Dans, and it grieved him, 
Tor he had a compassionate heart. " Young stranger," 
said he to her, " do not despair ; you are not annoDg 
barbarians. A bing more merciful than Acri^us reigoB 
in this island. The friendly Nereides, uneeen, guided 
your fiail vessel to Seripbus. Polydectes, our king, will 
receive and protect you, I know." 

" I know not Polydectes, nor the way to his bouse," 
said Dans, still weeping. 

" Leave that chest," said Diclys to her, in au encou- 
raging voice ; " give me your child, and foUow me to my 
cabin. There is my wife ; she will welcome you ; and I 
will present myself to the king, and tell him your mis- 
fortunes ; I know he will receive and comfort you." 

Cheered by the good man's eagerness lo serve her, 
DatiK rose, and followed his directions. They soon 
reached, a low cabin, half hidden by the rocks. At the 
door stood the good Aglauria, the fisherman's wife ; siie 
was expecting her husband, but was much sarprised at 
the sieht of Dans, for she had never, in her life, seen a 
lady so dressed, and sn delicate and fair. 

Dana wore an embroidered robe; her hair hung in 
long loo^e tresses ; tears stood upon lier pale cheek ; and 
sorrow and weariness depressed her head, and caused 
her limbs to tremble, as she tried to keep up with the 
pace c^ Dietys. Aghmtia looked at the strange lady, utd ' 
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then at her husbaad, as she taw ihtm approach new, but 
did nut speak a word. 

Dictys put the babe into her anas, and said, " Agtau- 
ria, this unfortunate ladf, and this pretty child, were 
thrown upon oni shore by ibe waves; 1 know yon will 
Bfaelier and comfort them." 

" Indeed I will, if I can. Come in, lady," said Aglau- 
ria, and Daute eniered the only roran in the house. 
Aglauria conducted ber to a bed (J clean rushes, whicti 
was the best the poor wmnan had, but there, after all her 
fotigne, she found rest and refireshment. 

Danie and her little boy did not remain long in the 
fisbennan's hnt. Dictys wait to the palace of Folydec- 
tes, and told bint her story ; be immediately sent a cha- 
riot for her, and she and the yonng PerseuB were removed 
to Ibe palace. When Dame lefi the fishermao's hut, she 
thanked the fisherman aitd his wife over and over again, 
for bU theii goodoess ; and hoped, she said, that one day 

other sheahonld be able to lepay them. 



Perseus grew up under the pioiection of Polydectes ; 
be learned all thai boys in those days learned : to throw 
the lance or spear, to shoot the bhow with dexterity, to 
dance, and run with great speed, to wrestle, and drive a 
chatiot,BndmaDagehorses.withgreatskil). Everybody 
admired and loved Perseus, l^ey (U&mred him, because 
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in wrestling he ihrewliisaniiigonist; in driving a chariot, 
lie woniJie race; and, in aiming an arrow, he could hriog 
down a bird, or hit a mark, without missing. They loved 
him, because he was manly, and generous, and kind. 

Eut Folydectes, though he bad been very kind to Dans 
and her son, did not love Peiseus when he had grown up 
to be a man. Perseus was young, handsome, and vigor- 
ous ; he was fit lo be king over a rude people like those 
of Setiphus, who ihouglit beauty and strength very fine 
qualities for a king: hut Folydectes was weak, and old, 
and ill-natured. He knew (his himself. 

He said to himself. My subjects are tired of roc, and 
ihey love young Perseus; ihey will kill me, I fear; or 
perharps be will, tlial he may be king himself. But 
I will be 'too cunnit^g for him. If 1 should kill him, 
my subjects wou)d kill me, because they love him ; so I 
should gain nothing by that. I will nol do so ; I 
however, drive him from my pakice: I will vex 
mortify him, so liiat he shall be very miserable, and go 
away to some distant country. 

One day Folydectes invited Fer^;eus loa great hanquel. 
On this occ.ision, it was expected ibat each of the guests 
would bring a fine horse, and present it to ihe king. 
Perseus could not procure such a horse ; but he thought 
of another present, more rare and curious: this was the 
head of the gorgon Medusa. 
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liis courage would be commeaded every where. Poly- 
decles admired the projecl; he tboughi Pereeus would 
lose hia life by his foolhatdiDess, aad he should thus get 
rid of him for ever. 

Folydectes, however, was mistaken in ihia eipecia- 

tioti. The gods protected and aided Perseus. Pluto 

presented to him a helmet which rendered him invisible; 

Minerva sent him a shield of transcendent brightness; 

Mercury furnished him with wings ; and Vulcan gave him 

a sword. Being completely equipped, Perseus took his 

flight, quick as the swift-winged tight, quite ovei 

Mediterranean, to the Atlantic coast of Africa. 

He soon reached the country of the Gorgons, and, 

e assistance of some women almost as deformed as 

themselves, discovered their habitation. Medusa bap> 

pened to be asleep when Perseus arrived ; but be 

afraid to look at her, on account of the petrifying power 

her ugliness. So he used the shield, which Minerva 

d given him, as a minor, and in that he beheld her. 

is difficult to imagine why the image of her deformity, 

!n in that mirror, should not kill him as well as the 

srght of the gorgon herself; but it seems it did not. 

Taking advantage of her sleeping posture, Perseus 
struck her one blow, and severed her head from her body, 
and then bore it over the deserts of Africa. Every drop 
of blood which fell from it was turned into a snake. 

Perseus directed his flight to the region of Mauritania, 
and descended in the palace court of Atlas, king of the 
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that Atlas heanl Perseus say Jupiter was bis faiher, be 
saw in him ihe spoiler of his gardeDS. 

" Depait from these walls, impostor," at length cried 
ihe enraged king; "if thou delayest an instant, I will 
thrust thee out with mf own bands." Atlas did not wail 
to be obeyed, btil immediately aimed at Perseus a violent 
blow of bis gigantic arm. 

Perseus avoided the blow, nor did he return it ; he only 
uncovered the fatal bead, and Atlas stood, not a man, 
but a rock. Accumulations of earth, says the fable, grew 
10 this rock, eiteaded its base, and exalted its summit, 
so that at length clouds enveloped its head, and forests 
grew on its sides. Images of Atlas are made in the form 
of a tnan bearing the earth upon bis shoulders. 



.£olus had shut up the winds in their prison, the night 
was tranquil, and Perseus being delivered from the king 
of Mauritania, fell into a TefreahiDg steep. Nature reposed 
in quiet, till Lucifer, the morning star, abedding silvery 
light upon the couch of the shepherd and the plough- 
man, admonished them that the hour to comtaeoce their 
daily labour had arrived. Perseus sliD slumbered, but 
Aurora unbarred the gates of day, and roused bim fimn 
his rest. He rose with renewed vigour, and pursued his 
way, like some migracory bird, through immeasutmble 
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fields cf ether, leaviDg, in tus fliglit, natioiu and c 
behind him. 

The next descent of PeTseUB was into the dominions 
of Cepheus, liing of Ethiopia. Here he beheld Andro- 
meda, the king's daughter, chained to a rock, where she 
was expecting, in unspeakable anguish, lo be devoured 
by a sea monster. 

Andromeda's mother was a vain, silly woman, 
boasted of her own beauty, and said that she was hand- 
somer than Juno or the Nereides, Neptune, as god of 
the sea, had a great regard for Ibe Nereides. They w 
fifty daughters of the sea-god Nereus, and had their habi- 
tation in the ocean. Milton calls them the " blue-haired" 

Neptune was offended with Csssiope, and because she 
was a queen, laid herwiiole kingdom underwater. The 
poor people, to escape from the inundation, climbed upon 
house-tops, and the highest branches of trees ; some 
drowned and others starved, and a great sea mo 
came up and devoured many. 

Cepheus, in this calamity, resorted to the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammoti. This oracle was in Lybia, nine days 
journey from Alexandria. There was a temple to Jupi- 
ter, and in it the figure of a ram, with large horns; an 
so he was sometimes railed " horned Amraon." Cepheus 
entreated the oracle lo instract him what he sliould do 
to satisfy the angry Nepttme. 

" Vou must," said he, " give him yoiu beautiful 
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daughter, Andromeda. When you are reiuraed home, 
you must chain her to a rock which projects into the sea, 
nol far from your palace; and thai monstei vhich has 
devoured Eome of your Eubjects, will come to (hat place, 
and feast upon Andromeda. Cepbeus did as he was 
commandeil. 

Andromeda was just chained to the foot of the rock, 
when Perseus alighted upon the verge above. She 
clasped her hands, and looked upward, as if lo implore 
the gods (o take pily on lier, but her eyes mel those o1 
Perseus, whom she ioiagiiied to be Mercury, whose wings 
he wore. 

" Thou art come lo my relief, gracious power,'' 
eiclaimed. " Thou hast beard my prayer." 

Perseus instantly descended lo the spot where she 
stood, her delicate arm bound by a heavy chain attached 
to the rock. " Beautiful lady," said he, " I am no god, 
but the good gods aid me. They know that I desire to 
deliver the innocent from their oppressors, and to punish 
(he cruel; and as they tove the good, and abbor the 
wicked, they assist those who are fiill of compassion like 
themselves. I trust them; I know tbey will afford me 
help to deliver you ; but tell me how came you to be 
this sad condition V 

Andromeda then related how she was exposed lo 
ihe sea monster, to appease the angry Meptune. 
seus heard her with tenderness and pily. She concluded 
by saying, " The monster will come hither at noon, and 
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then" She eouW not say more, but burst into t 

Perseus tried to comfort her, told her he must leave 
her a moment, but he would return soon, and remove 
her in safely. Then he went to ihe king and told bim, 
in a few words, that be had seen his daoghter; that he 
would preserve her. and destroy the monster, if Cepheus 
would bestow her upon him asiherewardof hisai^hieve- 
ment. Cepheos joyfully consented to this proposal, and 
Perseus went back to Andromeda. 

rseoE, with all speed, then Hew to Andromeda, and 
presently the sea was tossed into foaming billows by the 
monster, who dashed through the water with a terrilic 

! ; but when be would have seized her, Perseus pre- 
sented to his view the horrible head, and he was instantly 
:himged to stone. Perseus then laid the Medusa down 
upon some marine plants, and went lo unchain Andro- 
meda. 

Perseus easily broke the chain, and releasing the arm 
of the princess, she gave him her hand, and he restored 
her to her father and mother. The plants upon which 
the Medusa waa laid, were changed to the substance 
now called coi'oL 



Perseus, in token of his gratitude to the gods, for the 
deliverance of Andromeda, erected three altars, one, in 
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the middle, to Jupiier ; one, on the lif^t, to Mkerva; 
and ft thinl, <hi the Ipft, to Mercury. 

Uaving tiered sacrifices oa these altars, and praised 
BDd thanked the sevens god^ in the maaaet of a devout 
heathen, Peraens went to Q^heus, and asked the band 
of Andromeda. The yoang girl and ber parents cod- 
aeoHd to thig reqiuati and prepanitiiHis were made for 
the wedding. 

On the appwBted day, a mairiage procession was 
formed, Cufud aad Hypien lighted their tordies, the 
palace was baag wiih garlands of flowers, and music 
and songs were Itrard on every side. 

When the marriage tows were mutually given, the 
whole-company sal down to a splendid banquet. Before 
[he guesie rose from the table, some of ibe company 
begged Perseus to relate lo ibem his adfentures. He 
consented, and commenced as follows: 

" You know, my friends, i^M 1 promised the king of 
Seriphws, to bring him the head of Medusa, though I 
could Mt have iravelled lo her dwelling, but for the wings 
which Mercury lent me. When I reached tbe country 
wbither the god had directed me, I saw first some ugly 
women, called ibe Grais, and ihey informed me where 
I should find their fnglitful neighbours. I took the right 
way, through a path which was strown wiih men and 
animals that had beep traosfonned into stone hy the 
horrid visage of die gorgon" 

PeiseiH paused, for ibe sudden entiance of an .atoned 
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lan, followed by a numeroua train, drew erery body's 
ItODtiw. Thia inuudei was Phiueus, to whom the 
ireotB of Andromeda had promiaed her before ihey 
Dew Feraeua. Phiaeus, saying nothiog (o any other 
ersoD, advanced to Perseus. " Stranger!" ottered he, 
ddressing himself to Feraeue; " Voa have taken another 
aan'a bride. It may be that yon do not know the per- 
dy of bei father and roother. They gave her to me 
rhen I asked her in marriage ; yet, regardless of iheir 
wn promise, they did not wait for me to claim her, but 
Lave bestowed her upon you. Bealore her to me ; else 
ou and they may dread my vengeance. " 
Per^euB cut short the matter, by telling Phineas, that 
Andromeda was his, and no man living should separate 
hem. The friends of Ferseas took hie pert ; and they 
jid the adherents <^ Pbineus soon came to blows. 
dany of the defenders of Perseus were killed. He, per- 
eiviug that the assailants were mtse numeroaa than his 
larty, led the terrified Andromeda to the aliar of Hymen, 
lehind which tliey screened themselves, and soon per- 
eived Minerva standing near, holding before them her 
UTuberable shield, the £gis, 
Fbioeus, seeing the bride and Jiridegroom were es- 
aped, did not spare the adherents of Perseus; and the 
itter, from bis place of retreat, seeing their dauget, 
wuld not permit them to be slain in his cause. He 
ashed from his concealment, seized the Medusa's head, 
i4tich was not far oS, and exposing it in view tf his 
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enemies, turned every oi 
whioh he stood. 



Having thus baffled his foes, P^rsius proposed to Au- 
droiDeda to vieii his grandlaiher, Accisius, io Argos. 
Dans bad obea relaied to Perseus the cruelty of her 
father to herself and to him ; but they had both forgiven 
him. They knew thai ^e behered bis grandsoD would 
live to be his murderer. Bad that be bad only attempted 
to save his own life, by lakiog theirs. 

When Perseus reached Argos, he found bte grandfiiiher 
DO longer its king. His brother, Phcius, a very artful 
man, had deposed the old kiug, and taken his place. 
Perseus iioraediately resolved to expel the usurper, and 
reinsiaie bis grandfather. He had nothing to do but (o 
exhibit the Medusa, and Phstus became a sialue in that 
very palace from which be had baaislied his brother. 
Perseus haviug restored bis grandfiither, departed with 
his bride for Seripbua. 

Fersens arrived in good time at Seripbus. Folydectes 
became the persecutor of Danx, as be bad been of bet 
son, and to protect herself &om his insults, she went 
to the temple of Minerva, whither no person durst 
follow to distuib her. A man, or woman, might go to a 
temple, as a refuge (ioia injury, or to save life, but do 
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me dared to follow him or her tbiiLer, lest he should 
iftend the compassioaaie deity. , 

DaoE received Fetseus and his beauliiul wife in the 
abin of Dictys. Her aucjenl beuefacioi was not furgoi- 
en. "When she fled from the palace of Polydectes lo 
lie temple, the old man heard of it, and afterward con- 
eyed her to bis humble home, where Aglauria siill 

Daos: and her childim did not long letnain in the 
oiiage of the fishernian. Perseus knew it was easy lo 
nnish Potydectes, for his base conduct, and he did noi 
uig delay. He had only to expose lo the sight of Foly- 
ectes, the hideoua head. As soon as Folydectes saw it, 
e was petrified to death. 

Perseus was not iaclbed to reign in Seriphus, so he 
laced Dictys on the throne of Potydectes. Dictys left 
is sordid garments in the cMtage of the rock; and, as 
e was a man of great benevolence and good sense, when 
e was establi^ed in the palace, and attired hke a king, 
e appeared like one, and knew how to make every body 
bout him happy. That was all (he art of government 
ecessaryin Seriphus. 

When Dictys was well received by the people, as their 
mg, Perseus got ready to return, with his mother and 
'ife, to Argos ; but he first restored the loans of the gods 
1 their proper owners. On the shield of Minerva, when 
e gave it back to her, with solemn thanVa^ he laid the 
ledusa'e head as an o&ring. 
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That head was afUrward attached to the shidd, but 
Minerva did ooi always carry it about; <»]y when ^e 
designed to putiigb tlie wicked, she dodied herself in her 
gorgoD-terrors," in order to af&ight the bad, or to con- 
clude their crimes by killing tbem. 

Previous to eoieiing Argos, the iiaveUers stopped at 
the city of Larissa ; and there they heaid that Tealimas, 
the king, was celebrating funeral games in honour of bis 
Tatber. At funeral games, it was customary for athletic 
men to try their strength in certain coniesis; among 
them was dirowing the quoit, or discus, a heavy piece of 
stone or metal, which was aimed at a particular mark. 

The king of Argos ha[^ned to attend the funeral 
games of Tealimas. Feraius offered himself to the 
lahaurs of the Dise ; and the strength of his arm, and the 
cerlaioty of his aim, were both admired. At length, bis 
hand became unsteady, and, by an unfortmiate motion, 
he misdirected iheponderousquoit, and, instead of reach- 
ing the point intended, it struck the king of Argos, and 
killed him instantly. Perseus thos unwittingly accom- 
plished the oracle, wbicbnaa uttered before he came into 
the world. 

Perseus was now king of Aigos, hut he chose, rather 
than reign there, to found a new kingdom. He became 
the founder of a new dty, near Argos, which he called 
Mycenffi, As long as Dictys lived, he was loved and 
honoured ; and his kindness to Danai and Perseus was 
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eddmUd all •«« Oreect. Al Albens, the memory of 
the good flthemain of Scriffhut wfs bigbly etteemed. 
Theie, an aim was nited, To thb Memory or Dmrt, 
FBiEND or Duut AK8 PxBsim.. 
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CONVERSATION. 

jfVtottinr ana ami. 

Aim. Mother, yon isy PolTdectea hated Perseus fbi 
his fine qualities : because he was yoimg aad strong, 
and because olbers loved him. That was like Psyche's 
sisters, and Cinderella's, 'm the fairy tale, itbo disliked 
their sister for being amiable and pretty. All that is 
very strange. What do you call that feeling, the hatred 
of the bad for the good } 

Mother. It is called Envy. When we with to imitate 

the good, that ia anuJattan; bat if another^ beamy, or 

aceomplistiments, make tfaem diBagi«eable to us, and we 

dislike tbeir goodness or bea«ty, it makes lu unhappy, 

it mahes as Tery disagreeable, fbi people se« our 

dtipoaitim,anddeq<tseus. The ancieniBjierMii;&iJ 

Am. What does pcnoni^ mean} 

MaAer. Envy you know, my child, ii a bkd passion, 
which pemona fed. It caimot be lem, like a woman or 
child, though yonnHiy think afit. Bat poets, and writers 
of fables, imagine that envy is a woman ; dtat her haii 
is makes, wbidi sting and bite; snd that ber garments 
are sMiBBd with bhod, wkii^ she has diswn fn»n iDDo> 



cent peiBOQfi, because envious people hurt the lunoceat, 
when ihey have an oppomuiily, as Polydectes w 
have hurt Peraeui. Now, I suppose you know whai a 



Arm. Yes. I knov a child that always spea'ks truth, 
and I think of truth when I think of her. If 1 should 
draw a figure like hers, and not call it by her name, but 
should call it Truth, I should make a posoa of truth ; I 
should pertonijy truth. 

Mother. Thatisri^t. I will give you a story in which 
envy is personified. 

Mn. First, if you please, tell me something about 
Hymen, 

Mother. Hymen wasthegod of marriage; he attended 
the ceremony, and blessed the youthM pair. His picture 
is drawn as a young man, dressed in a saAcsi robe, and 
he holds in his band a. flame-coloured veil. A wreath of 
sweet-scented marjoram and roses bound his brows and 
he carried a tondi in one hand. 

If the hymeneal torch, which was lifted at marriages, 
burnt with a bright, clear light, it was a Aoppy wnm ,- a 
sign, it was thought, that the married pair would be very 
happy, If it shed a lurid glare, or dim, smoky Bame of 
red light, that was an soU portent. It indieated that tbe 
married pair would meet with misfbrttuiee. 

^Hi. And, now, who was Lucifer? 

Mother. Luiafei is a name of the planet Venns^ when 
she rises before the sun, and is called the Ifoming Star. 
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en that fiiflT is seen at evening, just sfler sunset, then 
is Vesper aai Hesperus, in poetry, but we commonly 
say the EveniDg Star, and a beautiful star sbe is. 

Ann. One or two questions more, and I will have done. 
What was Minerra's .^is? 

Mother. It was a shield which do weapon could pene- 
trate. It means, that the truly wise have a defence in 
tbeir wisdom, against the wicked, the ciuel, and the 
foolish. 

Ann. Was there ever such a man as Perseus? 

Mother. Yes; he was a prince of Peloponnesus, ia 
Greece, and he had many children, and they became 
founders of cities, like their ancestor, Perseus. 

Ann. And who was he that shut up the winds? 

MiiUkt. .£ohis, the wind god, who bad a cave where 
he kept the winds. These were Boreas, the north wind ; 
Auater, the south; and Zephyius, the west I caaiuM 
give yon a name for the east wind. 
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* (he Mu»m; awellen on Itaa mount 

Ot hesven . nlng diughlan of the mlgb^ Jots : 
Melpomoic, EuicTpe, EtsIo, 
P<dyliymiilB, TeipBlchore, ThsJi^ 
Urania, Clio,. and Calliope." 

Soon afler Minerva had received the head of Medus 
ahe went (o pa; a visit to the Muses. These were aii 
sisters, who dwelt in the pteasaDt valley rf Tempe, 
though, like other goddesses, they could go wherever 
they liked, were it ever bo distant from iheir favourite 
valley. They sang, and danced, and played upon the 
lyie, all day, and aometimea the god Apollo came K 
ihem. Poets used to pray to themj and they fancied 
they codd not make good verses, unless one of the Muses 
would assist them. 

At this lime, when Minerva went to see them, they 
were at Mount Helicon. Minerva, who was never mar- 
ried, was sometimes called the marUd, or warlike n 
and she was often seen with a spear in her hand, a helmet 
<a her head, and her terrible shield on one aim; but this 
day, at Mount Helicon, she put offber warlike aitire, and 
was dressed in a beautiful robe, and a long Tdil which 
she embroidered herself. 

le Bisters were delighted with the hononr die did 
m ; tliey seated themselves around her, in a delif^tlol 
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grove, and exerted ihemselTn to entertaiD bet. Cal- 
liope related that not &r from the place where ihey were 
seated, id the valley below, a fountaio bad latelf ^shed 
from the rock long sealed and dry. " We hare," said 
Bhe, " called the fountain Hippocrene, for oor wioged 
horse, Pegasus^ He struck that spot with hk foot, and 
instantly pure and sparkling nrater buret fiom the ehaacn 
opened by his hoof." 

Minerva proposed they should all go to die fountain, 
and immediately she and the nine sisters took their way 
thither. While they all stood by it, Usteniiie to the S<^t 
gurgling sound of its waters, as they flowed from the 
mcb, among the trees which overshadowed them, they 
heard a sound Hie human voices. 

" Can these be birds which I hear?" asked Hitietra. 

" They are birds now," answered Folybyinnia; " they 
are magpies, and their hisl(»y is cunous." 

"I never heard it," continued Minerva j "do me the 
favour to relate it. 

" These magpies," said Polyhymnia in reply, " were 
once women. Their father was Pierus, king of Mace- 
donia. The princesses bad deli^tfiil voices ; they sttng 
sweetly, but they were so vain as to match their voices 
ffith ours, and even to challenge us to a trial with them. 
Cease, goddesses of Thespia,' said one of these sisters 
to us, as we met her in the Vale of Tempe ; ' cease to 
pretend that your voices only are divine. We fear neither 
your numbers nor your lalenis : diere are nine of n^ and 
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no aum of yon. Let i» a? our skill togethet; and let 
tbe nymphs of the valley decide between us. If you are 
Tsnqaished, we claim tliat you sliould resign to us Mount 
Helicon, and the fountains Hippocrene and Aganippe; 
tuid, en the coDtrary, if yoa are found to excel iw, you 
may deimand the delightful country of Emathia, as f^i as 
the SBOv-ooTered mountains of FtetKiiB.' 

" We accepted the challenge. A day was appointed, 
and the nymphs who were ctmstituiei] judgee ia the 
matter, snwe lo give an impartial decision. When we 
were all assemUed, the eldest a£ the Fierides began a 
soDgmpntiaeof tbeg^'onb.- of thosewboooceatlenipted 
[o daChKiBa vnr btber Japiter, and all the gods. 

" She sung that the giants were glesl and brave ; 
ibey desitcd to reign in hetven, »d that was glorious 
ambrtioB; they would thrwst out the gods, and seal 
themselves in h>^ Olympus : diey were worthy of 
na and dnoneB. Nor did the gods due to meal 
I ; but, veiling their glorious forms, ibey took those 
of sordid laaimals" «f beasts, and bitds, and creeping 
diings— and Jed into Sgypl. There the setvtle Egyp- 
dieriywd and worshipped them; and still ibey 
sdore. ^'thsir lakes, the oz, the ibis, and Ae iidmeuiDon. 

" Wkea <Ae ppaesss «f Piena bad «ndad her samio, 
CaUiiipelacik her torn. The bills lesoonded lo ^ me- 
lody of herToioe, as she sung the gifts of Ceres : to man 
she g&(B the plough and the spade, the soylbe and the 
siAJc siie 'tanght hkn the seasoos -of sesd-liine and 
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harvest; she gave him the yetlowwbeat and the fiagiant 
pea ; and she it is who pours oat the milky dian^t for 
his children, aod bids the green bed) spring up for his 
flocks. Her gentle baud led bim from caves and wild 
woods, to the smiling field and the sheltering cottage; 
and has stripped the bloody fur from bis lifnbs, and 
wrapped him in the clean fleece of his sheep. 

" All the Muses, and all the Fieridet, sung by tnrbs ; 
but tbe nymphs decided, that the daughters of Memory 
(the Muses) surpassed their rivals. Thus the ttial ended, 
and we claimed ibr our own the district of Ematbra. 
We then admonished those conceited women, never 
more to enter into competition with any but the obildtcn 
of earth. 

" And did they not heed your cooosel?" asked Minerva. 

" No ; they were defeated, and thai provoked ibem ; 
and ihey pretended that they were injured. They said 
the Muses were selfish, and the^nymphs were partial. 
This was arrogant and false ; and we deemed it right 
punish them. We turned them to magpies, and here 
they are chattering in the trees which hang over the 
Pierian spring, for so we sometimes call the fountain 
Hippocrene. They desired to possess it, and now ihey 
haunt its borders." 

You treated them as they deserved," remarked Mi* 
ra; "conceit and presumption ought to be mortified." 
Has this spring any peculiar quiUities ?" she then 
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" Yea," uuweied Polf hymnia. " You know that miil- 
litudet of mortals, wbeo ihey would compose songs and 
oiber Terses, pray to us to assist ihem. We sometimes 
tell ihem todriDkofthesewaiers; tbey give them know- 
ledge and ideas which they can repeaL If they diiok 
much of the water, tbey will make fine verses, perhaps ; 
but if ihey just tasle, and expect a single draught to 
inspire them, ihey became conceited, but tbey produce 
Dotbiog fioe. 

The chariot of day began to decline in the west; Mi- 
nerra knew (hat then the gods expected her, and she left 
the sisters in the pleasant grove, promising lo visii them 
soon again, and always to aid tbem with her inspirations. 
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Of dl tbe goda tt antiquity, Apollo \ne the most beau- 
tiful. He was periiaps the nm, aud was sometimes k 
presented driviag the cbariol of day over the hMVena. 
His car was drawn by two fiery horses. When the si 
!t in tbe sea, the pagans nho worshipped Apollo, said 
is cognets bad gone to bathe and refresh ihemselfes in 
the Mobng waves. 

Sometimes Apollo was described as dwelling wilh tbe 
gods opoD Olympus, with a lyre in his hand, and s( 

s BurrouDded by the Muses on Blount Famassus. 
At odier times, with a bow and arrow, and a quiver a 
his back, he was a buntec in the woods. He was found 
D the palaces of princes, and as often in the cottages of 
peasants. In tact, like the " blessed sun," he was every 
where, making all eyes ^ad, resioiing the sick to health, 
inspiring the poet to otter verses, and teaching the n 
cian bis sweetest tones. 

His mother whs Latona, and bis sister, Diana, oi 
moon. Jupiter loved Latona, and that made Juno bate 
her. Juno found a hideous serpent, hatched in the mud 
of the Nile, called the Pylhon, and she employed him ii 
torment Latona. Wherever Lalona went, this frigbtfiil 
monster followed ber. 
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le look pity apcm ber, and raised up an island, 
called Delos, from the bosom of the Egean, on 
} receire ber. Terra (the eanb) had rerused 
atona, but NeplODe metamorphoMd ber to a 
1 she flew off from the coDiioeDt, perhaps of 
I the newly-raised island; and then Neptune 
lei to iaa homan shape. 
Apollo and I^aoa, who were twins, were I 
ks held the island of Delos in high honour, for 
u theii Ikvounle deity, and they sent oSerings 
aily to Deka, because that island had been ihe 
' Latona, and the birth-place of ber diriae 

Boqtured the use of the bow and arrow, by 
It the fleet and timid animals cf the island of 
Vben he had become sufficiently expert at this 
Ike lesolTed to kill the Python, for its persecu- 
I mother. 

quiret fiill of anows, he attacked the Pythrm, 
I not kill bin till he had diot away every one 
'Qws, at darts. ApoDo was afterward called 
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CONVERSATION. 

Smottuv antr mnn. 



Ann. This is a short story; uolhiug more than thai 
Apollo killed ihe Pythoo. 

Mother. A great many circnmslaDces bejoag to this 
slory : many associations. 

Ann. What do you mean by ASSocunoNa? 

Mother. NothiDg that we see, or hear, or think of, ia 
quite alone. When I speak of Sunday, what do you im- 
mediately think of? 

Ann. When I hear Sunday mentioned, I think of the 
bells which ring to summon ua m chuicb ; I think also 
of the church itself, of the minister, and ofthecoogrega- 
ion; indeed, I think of many more things. They all 
^ame into my mind together. 

Mother. They come into youi mind together because 
' they belong to one another, that is, ihey are associ 
with one another. You have seen the oGjecls you speak 
}f at the same time. This thinking of things Fogeihei 
is the aamdaiion of ideal. 

Ann. But how does this relate to Apollo? 

Mother. It was necessary for me to explain to you 
fully the term, or word aaodatian, before I could make 
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sorted thilber, and among them came poela, ni 
soil athleuc Tbe poets recited their verses; the musi- 
cians played od (he lyre, and sang lync Bongs; and tht 
alhlelErao, and wrestled; and the people listened and 
looked on. The best poet, the finest musician, and h< 
who outran his compeiitoTg, or who could throw down ao 
antagonist, received a prize. 

Aim, What were the prizesi 

Mol/ier. They were wieaths, or gailands of oak leaves. 

beach or palm leaves. There were judges chosen, whc 
bestowed the prizes, and placed them on the victor'^ 
head, and all the suirotioding people shouted and praised 
neton. This sort of praise is called gUay. Toe 
much loTC of it is vain-glory. Apollo's favourite anc 
most honourable oown was the laurel, and you shal. 
read B story concerning it 

Atoi. I dould like first to know the true story of thi 
Python, if I could. 

Mother. The Python is supposed to have been lomi 
fatal diaease, which had destooyed greai numbers n 
people ; at length, it waa stopped. Some excellent phy 
sieian might have foand a remedy for it ; and then tk 
diaease was called a serpent, and the healer a god 
Apollo was the god of health, and the patron trf' nunl 
and poetry. 
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SUxtllo anQ Ssplinf. 



Thoix who have read ihe story (^ Cupid and Psyche, 
aow that he was ihe god who disposed men artd wranen 
I fore each other. In that story be was described as a 
WDg man, and was uaiinned; but in almoet all fabks, 
p is lejwesented as ■ boy, with a bow and anow in hia 
inds, and a quiver *t his bade. 

Soon after ApoUo had coDquereal the Python, be met 
upid in the woods. Apollo told him, conlemptnously, 
lat bows and arrows did not suit his weak hands: that 
e should leave tWn to the god of day, and to his sister 
ijana, who was a huntress. Cupid was o&ended, and 
»oWed to punish what he deemed the insoleoce of 
polio. 

One day, awaking from a delidons slumber, Cupid rc- 
jllected his tate conversation with Apollo, and drawing 
om his quiver two arrows, he pointed one with gold, 
od ^e other with lead. The person stnick by Ihe 
oldcn-lipped arrow would love the lady he next saw; 
'hile the person who dtould be wounded by tbe leaden 
ne would dislike die fine one be or she dioald look 

Cupid aimed the former at Apollo, and the latter at 
•aphne, a young girl, tbe danghler of the rivar Penens. 
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Apollo sooD sTieT, clad like s shepherd, went 
fields, and Daphne chanced to wander thither. As soon 
as Apollo saw her, he thought her very beautiful, and he 
looked at her with admiratioo ; but she fell ap extreme 
dislike to bini, and, turning from him, fled away as fast 
as she could. 

Apollo was beautiful and eloquent, but neither his 
beauty nor liii eloquence pleased Daphne ; die would not 
listen to him, though he urged her with lender entreaties. 
" Slay, fovely Daphne," he exclaimed j " you fly from 
rae because you do not know wbq I am. I ^m not a 
shepherd <^ the mountains, but the son of Jupiter, the 
god of light. The inhabitants ofTenedos and of Delphi 
are my subjects. I am also the god of mi)sic and of 
healing ; slay, and listen fo my lyre." 

Daphne heard, but would not be detained. Fleel as 
the fearful fawn, she hurried from the sol^, tender voice 
of Apollo, and the god, with more than mortal swiftness, 
pursued her. He overtook her just as she reached the 
banks of the Peneus. There, sinking down by the river's 
side, she entreated her ftlher to hear her prayer. 

" 0, father !" she cried, " I detest Apollo, but still he 
pursues me. Bather than be his, I would be swallwved 
up by the cold earth : suffer me to be hidden in her dark 
bosom, so that I escape from him." 

Daphne's supplication was granted. Suddenly, hn 
feet took root in the ground, thick bark compressed her 
delicate fi^me, her extended arms branched lo slender 



boughs, and her gncefiil head was covered with dork 
green leftTes. 

Apolb beheld the metamorpbogia, and striking his ra- 
diant forehead, exdaimed, " 0, Daphne, thon canst not 
be my bride, bat tboa shalt be my &¥ourile tree. My 
temples, my lute, and my quiver diall be adorned with 
thy leaves, and in ages to come, tboa ihalt encircle the 
brow of the poet and the warrior. Fame shall crown 
ibeii triumphuit heads, with garlands placked from thy 
brandtes. T'aae and age shall not wither thy foliage, 
hot ihy Terdme shall be at once the emblem of glory and 
irf immortality r* 

From that time, tbe laurel became sacred to ApoUo, 
•nd garlands of laurel were bestowed at his festivalK 
apon those who escelled in the strife erf geutos or the 
straggle crf'fbrae. 
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CONVERSATION. 

motlier ana amt. 

Aim. I have hmtd of Shakqteare'B laurels ; what does 
that mean ? 

MoAer. It (mlf means Shakspeaie's fame, or T^ati 
tion. Sbakspeare was a great poet. He lived more 
than two himdred years ago; bat every reader admires 
and praises Shakspeare. Tbat admiration of so many 
ms, for so long a time, is his fiime ; his undying or 
inmutrUd f^n^f, as some persons say, because he is now 
more admired than ever. As, in ancient times, poets 

>re erowaed with laurels, to show that their genius 

IS known and admired; sowhen, at this time, we speak 
of a poet's laurels, we mean his fame, or Ihe admiration 
of mankind for him. 

Ann. It is what is called a meiophoriad, or figurative 
way of speaking, when one word, like " laurels," means 
glory, and not hter^, or as the word is, lawdi. 

Stelher. Yon tniderstand, I perceive, what Ton have 
wen told concerning literal and fi^rative language. I 
must tell you a little more concerning Apollo, Yoa 
have seen casts and medallions of the pagan gods. 

Jnn. Yes; marble and planter images of them. 
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Mallier. The art of ntaking these figures is sculptui 
It is one of the fiw ^U. Uie/ul art, is the making of 
useful, necessary things; the making of sboes, and 
weaving cloth, are useful arts, but making statues belongs 
to the fine arts. 

Attn. I perceive that ornaments and luxaries are af- 
Ktided by the Jiae arts ; aod thai painting and sculpture 

e fine arts. 

Mother. They are. Rich persons make colteclions of 
the best specimens of the Bne arts. The gallery of 
paintings at the Louvre, in Pari», is a gmnd colleciion of 
pictures; and the Vatican palace, at Rome, is aoother 
very grand collection of antique Vases, tn^s, statues. 
Innumerable beautiful things of that sort One of 
tlie finest things in i( is the Belvidere Apollo. A print 
of him is in the book you have been reading. Belvidere 
signifies beautiful view. This fnmous stitue stands in 
apartment of the Vatican -which has a singularly fine 
prospect. 

^nn. Who made the slatne ? 

Mother. That is not known. About three hundred 
years ago, it was dug up from among some ruina in 
Antium, near Rome. It was dreadfully broken, but the 
fragments were found, and ptit ingeniously together, and 
s conveyed to the Vatican, where it is carefully 
preserved. I will allow yon to read to me another day 
few more Classical Tales ; but when they ^all 
have been finished, you must return to something nsefid. 
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Ann. Are mrt these useful ? 

Mother. Yes ; ihey will enable you lo anderstani] 
pictures, aod staflKS, and poetry, better ihau you could 
have done wirtioui readiog them. But, at present, you 
cau aflbid no more lime to ficti<ms ; you must read &cls. 
I have a book of Gteeiao History,* which will teach you 
mauy important tiulhs connecied with the Greeka. 

■ flee QreciHii Bliiory bj tUe author of Uili woA. 
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The Greeks periomfied rivers. Upon ancieot medals, 
and ID prints, may be seen figures of venerable meo, 
sometimes pouring water from sd um, or teclioed bf 
some niDning stream : these represeot rivers, and are 
sometimes the Peneus, tbe Alpbeus, or the Nile. Tltese 
rivers, or river f^s, ate represented to have had childrea 
and friends, and to have loved them, as Peneus loved 
Daphne. The truth probably is, that some person whose 
lands lay along the rivers, was called the god of that 
river. 

Upon B map of Greece, the river Peneus may be seen 
in Thessaly, passing through the Vale of Teinpe, and 
pouring its waters into the Egean sea. On the Iransfor- 
maiiim of Daphne to a laurel, all the rivers of Greece, 
says the &ble, paid a visit of condolence to the afflicted 
Peneus; the venerable Inai^us only was absent. He 
had hidden himself in the inmost recesses of bis rocky 
dwelling, there to weep for the absence of his daughlf 
lo, who had withdrawn herself, he knew not whither. 

lo was a priestess of Joao, and served in her temple at 
Ai-ges. Jupiter once observed this beautiful nymph, as 
she was returning from a visit to her father, and instantly 
descended from Olympus to converse viih her. Jo knew 
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thai her celestial misUeas had stiicti; forbiddea ihe 
young WODKD who served at her altars to hold any coq- 
versaiioa with her husband, and she fled fruiQ the 
sire of (he gods, with Ihe speed of an arrow from the 
how. lo was in Arcadia ; and while she rapidly coursed 
along iIh borders of the lake of Leraa, she was checked 
in her flight by Jupiter, wbo followed her in a cloud of 
thick darkuess, which suddenly covered her at noonday. 

Ocercome with fright, at this strange appearance, lo 
uttered piercing shrieks, but she was relieved by the 
gentlest accents. " Fear nothing, foirest," said a 
voice, addressing her, " I am come to ofler thee favour 
and protection. I have commanded this cloud to ( 
lop thy path, and I can dispel it." lo instantly recognised 
the ^Iver tones which had first accosted her in her n 
ftom her paternal borne, and thus stopped, she listened 
with trembling to her divine admirer. 

At this moment, Juno, looking down from high heaven, 
saw the country of Peloponnesus involved in midnight 
gloom, and she hastened to (he thmiderer to inquire the 
cause of this obscuration. Jupiter was absent from 
Olympus, and when Juno discovered (his, she instantly 
suspected that be was the cause of (bat noonday darki 
To satisfy herself, she immediately (ook her car. dr 
hy peacocks, and was home swiftly dowu to the 
which was veiled by the strange cloud. Jupiter felt the 
appTOBch of Juno, and (o save lo from facr anger, changed 
her into a I)eautiful white heifer. 
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The cloud gradually dispersed as Juno came nearer to 
earth, and when she found herself by the side of Jupiier, 
ihe bright sod enlivened every surrounding object, and 
the while heifer was reclining beneath a shady tree. As 
soon Eis Judo saw this beautiful animal, she admired her 
pearly horus and velvet ears, and inquired of Jupiter to 
whose herd she bdoDged, and finally ended by begging 
of him to give her to her. 

Jupiter had no excuse tor denying ftiis request, and 
was forced to give lo to his queen. Juno suspected that 
the heifer was some mortal lady, and a favourite of Jupi- 
she resolved to take good care of her. In wder to 
do this, she gave her in charge to Aigos, a person re- 
nowned for his vigilance. Argus was said to have had 
hundred eyes, some of ■^ich were always awake. 
Every day Argus tumed lo into the Gelds, and at ni^t 
he shut her up securely. 

One day, as she was graziitg on the baoks ef the Tna- 
chus, the loved scene of her youthful sports, she perceived 
herfather,and approached him with familiarity. Inachtis. 
was attracted by the gentleness of the beautiful heifer, 
and plucking a hanilful of grass, offered it to her, while 
he hound her horns with a garland of flowers. The 
heifer seemed grateful, and licked the hand of her father 
with her large roDf^ tongue. 

lo longed to communicate to Inschus that ^e was his 
lost daughter, and at length fell upon the expedient of 
tracing the story of her melamor^^osis, with her foot. 
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Upon ibe sand. Inaclius waa surprised and shocked 
b«yoDd measure, wheo he perceived the strange motions 
of the heifer, and saw in the sands these words, " I am 
lo, thy daughter; Jupiter has transformed me lo Ibis 

iDBchus threw his arms atouad the neck of the heifer, 
and wept over her, but Argus saw. this tender interview, 
and inslBntly drove away lo to a distao^i pasture. Jupi- 
ter, pitying lo, seui Merciuy to deliver her from the powei 
of Argus. "Go," said the sovereign of the gods; "gc 
and destroy Argus. It ts my will that lo should be trans- 
ported 10 Egypt, to preside over the waters of the Nile : 
the winds which breathe over that river shall he subjecl 
to her control, and grateful navigators, as they speed 
their course over that majestic stream, shall pay her 
thanks for safely, and for gentle breezes. 

Mercury immediately obeyed his father : be disguised 
himself iu the habit of a shepherd, and took along with 
lim a Email number of goats. When be was near the 
ipot in which Argus was, he took up a dut« aod began 
o play upon that instrument. Argus liad never before 
heard a flute, and he was ravished at the sound. He in- 
vited Mercury to seat himself by his side, and to infori 
him how the pipe was invented. Mercury, to satisfy the 
eurioaliy of Argus, related 
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eat Sbtovvi of $an ara Sbwcfwp. 



AmotK the nympbs of Arcadia, one of the most beau- 
ul was Syrini, die daughter of IiadoQ. Syrinx was a 
worshipper of DiaoB, and that goddess foriiade ber fol- 
lowers to luten to any male, either divine or humao. 
One day as Syrinx was descending from Mount Lyceus, 
she met the god Pao, s rural deijy, who was a gfieat ft- 

te in Arcadia. Pan accosted the modest Syrinx, but 
she did Dot reply to him ; she only ran away. Pan ran 
after her, and, when be avenook her, seized her by the 
but instead of clasping the youthful Sytioi, he only 
held a bundle of reeds. 

a was ^ered at this metaniDrphosis, but he con- 
verted the reeds to a flute i^ seven pipes, which he called 
Syrinx, "and tike this," concluded Mercury, "which I 
bold in my hand, i( soothes the pensive mind, and holds 
the divinitiea of (he woods in mute attention." 



Mercury then began a sweet air, and soon ppiceived 
that he had almost lulled Ai^ub to sleep; he next touched, 
with the eaduceus, those of (he hundred eyes which re- 
mained open, and Argus immediately fell into the pro- 
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roondeM slumber. When Mennu; fonnci the sharp- 
sighted Argus in his power, be drew forth a cim' 
which be bad coaceded oader his cloak, aikd with 
blow severed his head from his body. 

Juno was grieved at the loss of Argus, and caused his 
hundred eyes to be placed in the tail of ber peacocka: 
where, deprived of the power of vision, they served to 
adorn that party-coloiired bird. Juno now hated lo more 
than ever, and she drove ber from place to jdace by « 
most cruel contrivance ; this was the incessant buzzing 
and stinging of a large gad-fly, whiiA followed and tor- 
mraled the uobappy lo whoever she went 

Driven to madness by ber ncessant persecutor, lo 
plunged into the Mediierranean, at that pan since called 
from ber the Ionian Sea ; thence she passed over niyria 
and Thrace, swam across the BoBfritoruB, ran over Scythi 
and [he mountains of Caoeasus, and, after tnrversrog 
Asia, pursued ber career into Afiica. Bebg arrived in 
Macn, she became calm, knelt dtnni, and raising her 
head toward beaveo, impkved Jupiter, with her loud and 
contbual lowing, to lake pity on her suSerbgs. 

Id's prayer was heard ; she was restored to her human 
form, and afterwanl became queen of Egypt 



Shattm, 

"The woiW'i vlee-lumliiaiy." 

It i> related ihii To, iner Bhe became queeo of Egypt, 
bed a SMI Diroed Epaphus, who was tb^ fevoarite triend 
of FhKian. PhntoDwasthe son of Apollo and Clymeoe. 
Epaphasand Phslon passed much of their lime together. 
Young persons are apt to boast of their own coDsequeoce ; 
e commend ihemselres for their wealth, aod oiheis 
for the importance and dignity of their reUlions and a 
ceston : but we are not more worthy on aecoaoi of oi 
good fortune, fir more estimable because other persons 
are related to ns, are, or have been wise and vir- 
9. Our own goodness, Itnowledge, and amiable 
manners, alone entitle us (o praite, but not to sdf-praae, 
only to the approbation andesteem of others. 

Epephas and Phnlon both oommended themselves 
upon their parentage. " I," said Epaphaa, *' am the si 
of Jupiter, the chief of the gods; you, Plueton, ^nnot 

««t of an gkirinua an origin." 

"I know not why," replied Phzloii; "my fciher 
Apollo, the son of your &ther, and is hiroself the most 
graceful, beautiful, and accomplished of all divinities." 

" I do not," retorted Epaphaa, " dispute the perfeciioD! 
of Apolb; but perhaps he is not your fother. Did he 

■ ackno^edge that yon wete bb md T 
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" Mf mother, ClymeDe," answered FbietoD, " bw ofun 
1o)d me that I was ilie son of Apollo ; and I will inBtant); 
go to her, and tell ber that you dispute her wwd, and do 
not believe thatIain,lilieyourself,desceaded trom Jove." 

To settle th« question, Fhieton iouaediaiely sought bis 
mother, and complaiDed uf Epaphus. " M; dear son," 
answered Clymene to this complaint, "this young prince 
bas DO mai« ghHious ancestors than youi' own ; as I bare 
ollen told you, tbey are the very same. Gto to the palace 
of the aUD ; the god of day will receive you with tender- 
ness, I sn> Gure; be will cwnfort you. The launiet^ 
mortals will not disturb your repose, when you ore aa- 
sured of the truth of your moihei, and the afiection of 
your celestial lather." 

So counselled, Ptuslon quickly ascended to the summit 
of Olympus, and there, upon a throne of burnished gold, 
surrounded by Hours, Days, Months, Years, and Ages, 
standing at respective distances from each other, was 
seated the son of Latona. Apollo perceived the youthful 
Phslon, as be advanced with his bands hefoi« bis eyea, 
shading them liom the intense lustre of the beaming sun, 
and instantly removed from his brow the diadem which 
died its glory all over the world, and which mortal vision, 
save the eye of the mighty eagle could not meet im- 
daziled, 

Fbnton^ duis ntcouraiged, approached the ihione, and 
knell befoM the god. " I am come hither, gracious 
It," said the suf^liut, " to •otreat thee to declaif 
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thrselfmy lather. The ■on of lo has vaanted ihat 
(he ofiBpring of a god, while I am no other diao a child 
of mortality. Coodescend, divine Apollo, to vindicate 
(he words of my mother, who asserts that her child 
deriFCs bis hirlh from the gods, aa certainly as thai 
Egyptian does." 

" My son," answered (he god, "lam grieved (hat thou 
shonldst permit thyself to be thus djatarbed by ihisyoubg 
man's suspk^ons of (hy moiher's versciiy ; (ruly thou art 
my own, and (ruly 1 love thee; to convince (hee hnw 
well, I swear by the Styx, that inviolate oath of the gods, 
(hat wha(soever (hoa ^al( ask of me, I will most assu- 
redly grant thee." 

Phceton eagerly look advantage of this promise, and 
asked for one day to guide the chariot of (he sun, which 
was drawn hy (wo coursers of such power and spirit, 
that no hand, except thai of Apollo, could restrain them. 
"Audacious yoiing man," replied the god; "you know 
not what you ask. To conduct (he flaming car of day is 
an enterprise which Jupiter himself would scarcely un- 
dertake ; notwithstanding my own skill and experience, 
I find it requires my utmost ability to guide roy fiery 
horses through the vast expanse of ether, among myriads 
of heavenly bodies in constant and contrary motion." 

Phffion heard Apotio, but he was not moved by his 
remonstrances. " Bemember <hy oath, my father," re- 
plied (he rash you(h; " instruct me how to perform this 
journey, and thou shalt see OK telum in gladness and 



triumph from the glowing weal, ahtt htving diipcnsed 
thy glory toall ihe nslioDS of the earth." Apillo, ktiowing 
Ihiit the obRthiale aDdpresumpluousaie only t&ughl from 
their own expertencu, expo!siulated no more with Phston, 
but coDducied him to ^e car. 

The car of Apollo was the woifananahip of Vulcan, 
sod diffused myriada cd* bright rays, even when it was 
nut occupied by the god, who was himself the eery spirit 
of light. The vigilaDt Aurora «[^)eared at the same 
time, and nrilh roay fingers nabarred the shining portals 
of the East, and the Hours harnessed the horses, already 
impatient locommeace their diurnal career through the 
heavens. 

Phaetoo ascended the chariot, and the wmged coursers 
rushed forth with impetuosity, diTJdiog the clouds which 
lay beneath their flying feet, and attended by the winds, 
which had risen lo accompany them through the fields 
of ether. They soon fell that a feeble hand held the reins, 
and bounded away from the limits of their accustomed 
path, sometimes mounting to the Sxed stars, and some- 
times whirling the car, with its terrified conductor, from 

Phseton now repented of his rashness, Imi it was toe 
late ; already the burning ailes had set fire to the earth i 
the forests on the mountain tops flamed ; Etna burned 
with Dew fury ; the «tow« of Rbodope melted ; the ic« 
of ScythiadissolTed; and Pindui and Olympus sent forth 
blazM&tat the Alps and A^Mnines; the river gods,U 
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avoid tbe mntbgration, wididrew to tQe becb oT dwir 
streams, u>d even Neptiuie in rain esMyed to ai^)ear on 
the snr&ce eTihe ocean. 

In this dreadfol extremitf , Terra (ear^) prayed to Ju- 
pitq £ir prateciioa; and he, propidous to her prayer, 
precipitated nueloo into the Eridanas,* a river of Italy, 
and he wai drowned. The He^ierian nymphs performed 
bis funeral rites, and raised a nionament to his memory. 
Apollo, grfeied at the kws of hit eon, bid his brilliam 
head, dnd reflised to cbeer the world by his presence; 
while Clymeae, accompanied by tbe Hiades, her daugh- 
ters, wandered about tbe wOrld in s^tcb of (he nnfortu- 
nate youth's remains. 

At lengdi, the mother and sistets of Itnion discorered 
his monument, and wept over hia remains with eiceed- 
ing bitterness. Th^ the afflicted sistets tnight always 
abide ncHi this iavoarite spot, Jupiter changed them i< 
poplars. These trees, in the course of years, became 
the most beautirut and abundant of the syWanoroanients 
of the majestic Eridanus. 

Cygnus, a young Ligurian prince, who was die inti 
mate friend of PbKlon, came also to weep over his grave 
and Jupiter melamorpbosed him into a swan. Id this 
form Cygnus entered the river, and was conatantly s( 
gliding by the tomb of his friend. 

Apollo, unmediatelf after the death trf* Phaton, lefosed 
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Xo guide ihe chariot of day, and the gods assembling 
around him, entreated that he would doI leave the earth 
in darkoess. But Apollo only answered, that Jupiter 
ought himself to undertake the task of «ilighiening the 
earth, that he might know how difficult was the task, 
and how little Ftuetou had deserved to die because 4)e 
bad failed in ii. 

Jupiter, however, persuaded ApoUo that it was ni 
sary, for the preservation of the earib, that the presump- 
tuous charioteer should die ; and afterward iodooed 
Apollo to reascend bis glorious car, aod to cheer the 
earth once mere with the smiles of the blessed sun. 



Hotirs, Days, Meniht, Seaums, Years, end Ages. — All 
ese are persoaiSed io mythology, in poetry, and in the 
ts. The Hoik, or Hours, are represented as lovely 
young girls, having light embroidered robes. Tb«y 
appear thus in Guide's Aurora. Prints of Aurora, at- 
tended by the Hours, end taken from the original of 
Ouido, are not very rare in this country. Guido's paint- 
i the splendid embcllishmeot of a ceiling in die Fa. 
I Bespigliosi, at RcHse. 
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NiOBE was the daughlei of Tanialus, king of Lydja 
that very Tantalus who was sentenced 1o perpetual 
hunger and thirst in Tartarus. This princess was mai- 
rjed to AmphioQ, king of The1>es. Niobe had lived in 
McBtmia, of Asia Minor, and had heard of Ihe fate ol 
Arachne; she was shocked at the injustice of Minerva, 
and used to complain of the lyrannical disposilien of that 
goddess; and, at length, she despised all the gods and 
goddesses, and their worship. 

In Tbebea dwelt Manio, the dangblei of Titesias, the 
prophet. This prophetess used to go out into the streets 
and esbort the Thehans. At the time when the queen 
of Thebes uttered her contempt for the gods, it would 
seem wiihout dread of their vengeance, Manto called 
upon the people to he more zealous in their devotions. 
" Haste, Thehans," said she, " to the worship of Lalona : 
bind youT brows with laurels, and bum incense on the 
altars of her cliildren. Apollo and Diana command you, 
hy my voice, to pay them homage." 

The people readily obeyed. Crowning their heads 
with the ever-verdant foliage which Apollo had 
crated, and bearing incense in their bands, they pro- 
ceeded to the temple of Lalona, there to prefer theit 
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supplicatioDs. la the midGl of these solcniBities, Niobe 
eniered the assembly, magnificeDtly attired in a Fhrygiaa 
habit of gold and purple, and fbUowed by a splendid 
retioue. 

" Thebans," cried Niobe, " I bare come axaoag you 
io pity for your folly ; how absurd is your homage to 
LatoDB, who is only a mortal, and t?ho cannot mive 
you, let you flatler her ever so foolishly, or ei^iplicate 
her ever so fervently. If you have heard her history, you 
must know that, prerioua to the birtb of her children, she 
bad Qol a dwelling, asd Terra refused her one^ m that 
she can hare no power to bestow any thing upon you. 

" If a mortal deserves your homage, behold voor queen ; 
is not she worthy of your veneration! — the daoghler of 
TaolduB, who ooce made a banquet Sat t^e gods — the 
sisler of the Pleiades, and the j^Dd-danghter of Atlas, 
sustains tbe beareOE. Do ^e o&jpiag of I^atooa 
command y«ur bonuge of their mother? — ihey are but 
But the progeny of tbe royal house of Thebes, the 
pride and ornamenl of your country, are fcurteem— seven 
youthful heroes, aud seven bloomiag uaida. CoiniiBie 
the desert of Latona and her diildten, with the merits of 
Niobe and hers." 

Such was ihe eloquence of Niobe, ihat she prevailed 
ipoo ihe capricious Thebans to throw away their laurels, 
and abandon tbe altar of Laiooa. Being vexed at this 
disrespect, Lalona repaired to Mount Cyntbus, an emi> 
nence in the middle of tbe island of Delos, which wai" 
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eoDseoated to Apollo and Latcma, aod besought ihem ic 
aveiige tbe insalt offered her by Niobe. Id obedience tc 
ber wishes, Apollo and Diana Involved theotselvea in a 
thick cloud, which hung in porlentous blackoess ovei 
the BDcient 'palace of Cadmus; and trom behind ibis 
mnrkf curtain, they discharged the winged shafts of 
death upon tbe devoted family of Niobe. 

When this filial arrest fell upon ihem, the sons of 
AmphioD were engaged in occupations proper to their 
years: in athletic exercises and youthful sports; in n 
uing, and wrestling, and in managing the borse — but, 
without warning, Ibey fell, struck by the fatal arrows. 
Scarcely bad tidings of this misfortune reached theji 
mother, when the wretched queen saw her daughters 
transfixed by the same unseen darts; and while the 
youngest of them yel lived, she covered her with her 
robe, entreating with bitter cries, that one of her offspring 
might be spared; but her supplications were vain; the 
last-bom of this bir train expired in her embrace, 

Amphion, driven to madness by the loss of all his 
diildien, killed himself; and tbeir mother, left alone of 
all, sat the mule image of despair. In this stale, she was 
hardened to stone, and iiansported by a whirlwind t< 

The explanation given of this fable is, that the arrows 
of Apollo were some sudden and &tal disease, which de- 
Mroyed the family of Amphion. 
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The laic of Niobe having exhibited a dreadful eiam- 
ple of ihe TengeaiiM of the gods, the ThebaDs set about 
mabiog amends for Itieii impiety; they repaired once 
more to the sacriSi'es of Latona and her children, and all 
the solemnities which they had forsaken were repealed 
anew. All that was believed cooceroing Latona became 
the subject of frequeot conversalioD, and was related and 
listened to by (he credulous Thebans. An old husband- 
man, from the neighbouring country, who had come into 
the city to attend one of these sacrifices, being seated one 
evening in an arbour, near the house of some of his 
friends, recounted to them the fbUowing adventure of 
Latona: 

"tn my youth," began the old man, " my felhet, being 
tooold and infirm to bear thefttiguesofa long journey, 
sent me to Lydia, to purchase .bullocks; and as I neither 
knew the road, nor was acquainted with the language of 
the people w)tb whom I was to transact this business, I 
engaged a native of the country to be ray guide. 

" During our journey, we met with nothing eitraordi- 
nary; but a few -days after our arrival In Lydia, as we 
were walking through some of those fine meadows 
which aSbrd ahundnnt pntture to the herds of cattle that 
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re bred in thai counny, I observed an aottque aliar in 
le middle of a small lake, on the banks of which grew 

great quaality of niabes, and the surface was covered 
ntb abundance of those aquatic plants which float oo 
le bosom (rf' small collectioDS of waters. 

" On the altat lay a beap of rushes and cinders, indi- 
iiing a recent offering. When we bad cnine to the 
erge of Ifae lake, my companion slopped, and I followed 
is example; and suddenly, assuming an air of devotion, 
nd fixing bia eyes upon the altar, be bowed, and in a 
iw tone of voice, murmured, 'Pioiecl me, and be pro- 
iliotn r [ repeated the aame Words, and then inquired 
;bo Vas the presiding deity of the place. 

" ' Young man,' replied my companion, ' thU tillar is 
edicBied td lAtona. You know thai when Earth re- 
ised her ah Bsyhim, Neptune, forhei reception, raised 
le island of Delos from the Egean Sea, and that there 
lere bom Ap^o and Kana ; bnt the tmrelenting Juno 
mad means to drive her fixnn this place of refuge ; and 
Atona, taking the yvong ApoUo in one band, and leading 
is sister by the other, fled into Lydia. 

" ' When Latona and her children reached the pUc« 
rhere we now staitd, it happened to be a Beasm irf great 
rougbt ; the streams no longer flowed through the fields, 
od the graM waa deprived of its verdore. Oppresaed 
rith beat, and parcbed with thirst, Latona with joy per- 
sived this take, then pore and transparent, tnd hasten- 
ig to the margin, she eagerly knelt down to drink. 



Some peasants, who were cutting oaiets near the banks, 
observed her, and approaching, one of them thus coaisely 
accosted bei : ' Why come you hither, woman ; is theK 
DO other water in the world, that you must come to diink 
of this lake V 

" ' Can any man be so tmreaaonable and cruel aa t( 
deny this rafreshineni to a weary and thirsty wanderer ?' 
said Latona. 'Hard-hearted wretches! behold these in- 
nocent children ; they have not tasted water this day !' 
" 'The couDlrymen only laughed at this expostulation, 
id to make the water uaGt to drink, some of them 
mped into it, and stirred up the clay at the bottom. 
Latona, justly provoked at their insolence, exclaimed, 
' Henceforward, be this lake thy habitation !' Scarcely 
i she pronounced these words, when they were all 
changed to frogs; and to this day,' continued my conipa- 
, ' ihey jump, and splash, and croak, in the lake, to 
the great annoyance of all who come hither to enjoy the 
pleasures of quiet meditation.' " 
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